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The  Element  of  Drill  in  Shorthand  Teaching 

An  Address  to  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers’  Class,  College  of  the  City  of 

New  York 

By  Edward  J.  McNamara 

T  AM  going  to  try  to  discuss,  be  four  ’  elements  in  every  short- 

and  show  you  how  to  apply  hand  recitation.  Those  elements 

the  principles  of  teaching  that  under-  are : 

lie  the  element  of  drill  in  shorthand.  Drill.  No  shorthand  recitation  is 

Most  of  you  have  had  your  training  satisfactory  without  drill, 
in  normal  schools  or  various  in-  Reproduction.  This  consists  in 

stitutes  where  you  have  discussed  bringing  back  to  the  teacher  what 
the  principles  of  psychology  and  he  gave  in  the  previous  period; 

pedagogy,  but  unfortunately  there  in  a  recitation  of  rules  that  have 
are  a  very  limited  number  of  maga-  been  assigned  for  study;  in  a  repro- 
zine  articles  or  books  which  show  duction  of  shorthand  forms  added 
how  to  make  the  application  of  those  to  the  vocabulary — all  those  are 
various  principles  to  the  subject  included  in  the  element  of  repro- 
you  teach — shorthand.  It  is  in  pro-  duction. 

viding  the  application  of  those  prin-  Instruction.  The  instruction  ele- 
ciples  to  shorthand  that  I  find  my  ment  of  the  recitation  should  be 
interest  and  my  justification  for  being  the  part  in  which  we  push  forward 
here  to-day.  and  make  progress;  in  which  we 

In  the  first  place,  there  should  give  a  new  idea  or  a  new  principle 
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to  the  class.  Now,  not  every  recita¬ 
tion  must  have  the  element  of 
instruction.  You  may,  for  example, 
use  a  whole  period  on  the  element 
of  drill,  but  not  very  often.  In 
nearly  every  recitation,  however, 
there  should  be  some  time  devoted 
to  instruction. 

Assignment,  Plan  out  intelligent¬ 
ly  and  carefully  the  work  that  you 
are  going  to  give  to  your  pupils, 
so  that  they  will  get  the  maximum 
benefit  from  it. 

Now,  let  us  take  up  the  first  of 
those  elements,  the  matter  of  drill. 

The  principle  underlying 
Definition  drill,  as  you  have  heard  it 
of  “Drill”  expressed  in  connection 
with  your  other  subjects, 
is  that  drill  is  repetition  with  attention. 
Professor  Bagley  is  the  exponent  of 
more  intelligent  drill  in  the  schools. 
Drill  is  repetition  with  conscious  at¬ 
tention.  Before  we  go  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  that  principle,  I  should  like  to 
give  you  one  or  two  examples  of  work 
that  is  not  drill. 

There  are  two.  kinds  of  drill  as 
understood  generally  by  teachers  of 
shorthand.  If  you  walk 
“Drills”  into  a  class,  you  may  find 
That  Are  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Not  Drills  lesson  that  the  teacher  is 
dictating  a  number  of 
wordsigns  and  the  class  is  copying  them 
down;  then  the  teacher  stops  dictating 
and  asks  different  pupils  to  read  back 
the  wordsigns.  You  say,  “What  are 
you  doing?”  “I  am  conducting  a 
drill.”  She  is  doing  nothing  of  the 
kind.  She  is  merely  having  an  exer¬ 
cise  on  wordsigns,  and  that  exercise  is 
not  a  drill  because  it  has  not  been 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  drill. 

Then,  how  does  this  differ  from  a 
drill?  A  drill  must  combine  the  repeti¬ 
tion  with  some  concentration,  some 


thought  process,  the  application  of 
some  principle.  That  is  what  we  mean, 
technically,  in  the  principles  of  teach¬ 
ing,  when  we  refer  to  drill.  It  is  not 
merely  writing  the  same  thing,  like  a 
group  of  wordsigns,  one  after  the 
other,  over  and  over  again,  and  having 
them  read  back. 

Sometimes  you  find  a  teacher  going 
to  the  board  and  presenting  a  lesson 
on  the  o-hook.  As  soon  as  she  has 
explained  the  hook,  she  undertakes  to 
put  it  into  words  and  gives  illustra¬ 
tions  on  the  blackboard.  As  soon  as 
those  illustrations  have  been  examined, 
and  questions  asked  about  them,  the 
class  writes  them.  Then  the  teacher 
starts  dictating  a  number  of  similar 
words  to  those  that  she  has  illustrated. 
Now,  is  that  drill?  I  would  say  that 
it  is  not.  She  is  not  conducting  a  drill 
on  that  lesson,  because  it  does  not  fall 
within  what  we  imderstand  as  the  prin¬ 
ciple  for  the  intelligent  conduct  of  a 
drill.  What  she  is  doing  is  not  always 
harmless.  She  may  do  more  harm  than 
good  in  undertaking  that  sort  of  drill. 
What  she  is  doing  is  going  through 
the  step  of  making  the  application  be¬ 
fore  she  has  drilled  sufficiently.  Every 
lesson  should  be  drilled  upon ;  there 
should  be  the  opportunity  for  writing 
things  correctly  with  certainty,  and  with 
a  correct  understanding  of  the  principle 
applied,  before  we  ask  the  pupils  to 
apply  a  principle  in  uncertainty. 

What  I  mean  is  that  if  we  write  a 
series  of  words  having  the  combina¬ 
tion  ten  and  den,  and 
Drill  Before  make  up  others  or  take 
Applying  them  from  the  Manual, 
Tests  and  we  say,  “Let  us  see 

if  you  can  write  this 
word  and  that  word,”  we  are  taking  a 
step  of  application  that  should  only  be 
taken  after  there  has  been  a  sufficient 
amount  of  drill  work.  I  will  illustrate 
that  later  in  the  lecture.  The  tendency 
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on  the  part  of  teachers  is  too  often  to 
proceed  directly  from  instruction  to  the 
testing  of  outlines  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  The  result  is  that  the  pupils 
make  mistakes,  because  they  try  to 
make  the  application  before  they  have 
had  a  sufficient  amount  of  ground-work 
to  be  successful  in  their  applications. 
There  is  nothing  that  inhibits  a  stu¬ 
dent,  that  retards  his  knowledge  or 
his  power  in  shorthand 

so  much,  as  to  find  that  - 

he  has  failed  to  write  _ 

words  correctly  accord- 

ing  to  a  principle  that 

has  not  been  fully  un- 

derstood.  If  we  get  in  ' 

the  requisite  amount  of 

drill,  we  will  avoid  that  ^ 

difficulty. 

Now,  how  can  we 
consider  the  principles 

Motivate  gave  you  the 
Drills  definition  of  ^|||||| 

drill,  repeti- 
tion  with  attention. 

The  principle  under- 
lying  drill  is  the  prin- 

ciple  of  motivation.  I  - 

don’t  like  to  use  these  Edward  J, 
technical  pedagogical 
terms,  but  there  isn’t  any  other 
term  that  I  know  of  that  I  can 
substitute.  We  can  describe  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  motivation  in  these  words:  a 
motive  must  be  ptovided  for  the  work. 
The  stronger  the  incentive,  the  greater 
will  be  the  attention  given  to  the  work 
in  shorthand,  and  the  sooner  will  the 
desired  result  be  secured. 

Very  much  of  the  drill  work  which 
is  done  is  well-nigh  futile  because  the 
pupils  do  not  see  its  sig- 
Fear  of  nificance  and  feel  little  in- 
Poor  terest  in  the  accomplishment 
Marks  of  the  result  demanded. 

Therefore,  in  setting  out  to 
conduct  a  drill  on  any  principle  in 
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shorthand,  we  must  first  find  how  we 
may  motivate  the  drill.  Now,  wfiat  are 
the  usual  motives  in  a  shorthand  drill. 
One  is  the  desire  to  get  better  marks; 
when  the  teacher  dictates  wordsigns 
and  asks  the  pupil  to  read  them  back 
and  the  pupil  misses  one  he  receives  a 
zero.  That  is  done  in  the  hope  that 
the  pupil  will  make  a  better  effort  next 
time,  will  write  more  legibly.  The 
teacher  tries  to  mo- 

-  tivate  the  drill  with  the 

threat  of  poor  marks. 
That  is  a  poor  policy. 

Another  way  is  to 
motivate  drills  by 
means  of  the  spirit  of 
■  emulation.  We 

Reward  say,  “Here  is 
^  for  Good  a  shorthand 

Work  exercise.  We 
are  going  to 
»  drill  on  this  in  the  hope 

that  when  we  have  fin- 
ished  with  the  drill 
everybody  in  the 
will  be  able  to  write 
the  shorthand  exercise 
without  a  single 

-  We  drill  on  that  exer- 

dcNAMARA  cise  until  at  the  end  wc 
dictate  it  as  a  sort  of 
test  after  having  had  the  drill,  and  then 
it  comes  out  well.  When  the  teacher  ex¬ 
amines  those  papers,  she  finds  that  50% 
or  60%  or  70%  have  written  the  exer¬ 
cise  without  error.  The  best  papers 
are  hung  up  on  the  wall  for  exhibition 
purposes,  or  they  are  sent  on  to  some¬ 
body  who  is  interested  in  the  class ; 
sometimes  sent  to  the  parents,  with  a 
large  100%  on  them,  or  any  device 
like  that  that  you  may  have.  That  is 
a  much  better  plan  of  motivating  your 
drill  than  the  one  of  threatening  the 
students  with  poor  marks. 

The  best  plan  of  all  is  to  appeal  to 
the  pupils  to  work  up  their  enthusiasm 
by  getting  them  strongly  motivated  and 
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by  considering  any  shorthand  exercise 
that  you  want  to  drill  on  as  a  challenge 
to  their  personal  power.  When  I  drill 
on  a  shorthand  exercise,  I  get  one  of 
these  plates  in  the  Manual — take,  for 
example,  the  reading  exercise  on  Page 
13,  “The  latch  key  will  not  fit,’’  and  so 
on.  I  go  through  that 
Challenge  to  exercise,  drilling  on  one 
Personal  sentence  at  a  time  and 

Power  driving  it  home,  work¬ 

ing  on  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  until  the  class  has  mastered 
that.  Then,  I  take  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  and  I  drill  on  that  until  I 
feel  that  the  class  can  write  that 
without  hesitation.  Then  I  take  the 
first  sentence  and  combine  it  or  follow 
it  with  the  second,  and  drill  on  the  two 
of  them  in  sequence.  Then  I  take  the 
third,  and  after  mastering  that  I  drill 
on  the  three  of  them  in  sequence.  At 
the  end.  I  say,  “Now,  let  us  see  if 
everybody  in  the  class  can  write  that 
without  an  error.’’  They  have  had  so 
much  practice  on  it,  they  have  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  lesson  so  much,  that 
usually  I  find  that  I  can  get  a  very 
high  percentage  who  are  able  to  write 
the  lesson  perfectly  without  hesitation. 
They  have  learned  it  in  class  as  they 
never  could  learn  it  studying  at  home, 
because  they  have  had  the  proper  con¬ 
ditions.  The  work  has  been  done  from 
dictation  and  they  have  responded. 
They  have  had  all  the  conditions  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  successful  operation  of  the 
stenographer.  The  coordination  that 
is  required  between  mind  and  hand  has 
been  present,  and  their  interest  has 
been  aroused. 

Before  conducting  the  drill,  I  issue 
the  challenge  and  say,  “Now, 
How  It  here  is  a  reading  exercise ; 
Works  we  can  all  read  it.  W’e  know 
the  outlines,  but  let  us  "see  if 
we  can  write  it  fluently  and  easily.’’ 
That  is  the  object.  You  want  to  see 


how  many  can  score  100%  on  this,  and 
you  give  that  exercise  after  drilling  on 
it.  Then  not  only  will  you  find  that 
the  class  can  write  it  without  error,  but 
you  will  find  that  if  you  come  back  to 
it  two  days  latet  or  three  days  later 
the  class  will  have  lost  very  little  of 
its  power  in  taking  that  sort  of  exer¬ 
cise.  If  the  usual  drill  is  conducted, 
which  consists  of  reading  the  exercise 
and  then  saying,  “Well,  let  us  dictate 
it,’’  and  we  dictate  the  exercise ;  then 
open  the  books  and  correct  the  exercise 
and  we  practice  the  errors  that  were 
made,  you  may  get  good  results  that 
day,  but  the  next  week,  if  you  come 
back  to  it,  you  will  find  that  most  of 
the  pupils  will  make  the  same  errors 
that  they  made  the  first  time  that  they 
took  the  exercise,  and  the  reason  is 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  drill  on  it 
— it  did  not  ground  into  their  con¬ 
sciousness.  That  is  one  way  of  mo¬ 
tivating  your  drill,  by  putting  it  as  a 
personal  challenge  to  everyone  in  the 
class.  If  you  cannot  do  that,  you  have 
not  generated  enough  enthusiasm  as  a 
teacher  of  shorthand  yourself  and  you 
had  better  look  at  it  in  that  way. 

Now,  as  to  the  second  principle 
underlying  drill.  When  we  organize  a 
drill  we  must  bear  in  mind 
Focalize  the  principle  known  as 
localization,  coming  from 
the  word  “focus,”  because  the  mind  is 
constituted  very  much  like  a  camera. 
When  we  take  a  picture  we  not  only 
take  a  picture  of  the  object  that  we 
are  interested  in,  but  the  background, 
the  trees,  and  so  on,  come  into  the 
picture — not  with  the  same  distinctness 
and  clearness  as  the  main  object,  but 
they  are  there,  nevertheless.  Wherever 
we  try  to  take  a  picture  of  an  object 
and  the  object  is  out  of  focus,  what 
happens?  When  the  picture  is  repro¬ 
duced  we  find  a  blurred  appearance — 
it  is  vague  and  (Continued  on  page  22j) 
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A  TEACHER  who  attended  the 
Twenty-sixth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers’  Federation  in  Chicago,  De¬ 
cember  26-29,  1923,  succinctly  stated  the 
reason  for  attending  conventions  gen¬ 
erally  and  the  recent  one  in  particular. 
She  said : 

“You  know  what  to  me  appears  to 
be  the  greatest  good  derived  from  the 
conventions  ?  It  is  this :  One  gets  in 
close  contact  with  others  striving  to 
reach  definite  goals.  You  talk  with 
someone  you  never  saw  before — or  per¬ 
haps  never  heard  of — and  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den  there  comes  from  a  totally  unex¬ 
pected  source  the  solution  of  a  problem 
you  have  worked  on  assiduously  with¬ 
out  results.  It  is  almost  psychic. 

“Then  there  is  the  other  side  of  it. 
too.  You  are  inspired  to  make  a  con¬ 
tribution.  You  are  able  to  compare  your 
plans  with  those  of  others,  and  it  is  a 
big  satisfaction,  often,  to  be  able  to  say 
honestly  to  one’s  self,  ‘Well,  I  do  that 
much  better.’  All  of  the  good  is  not 
derived  in  listening  to  the  formal, 
scheduled  talks  —  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  as  most  of  them  are.  They 
serve  as  a  binder — key-notes,  perhaps — 


to  assist  you  in  crystalizing  ideas  that 
you  have  been  mulling  over. 

“You  get  an  opportunity  to  talk  with 
the  author  of  one  or  more  of  the  books 
yo«  are  using  in  your  classes — and  get 
some  first-hand  thoughts  that  enrich 
your  teaching  resources.  To  me,  one 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
conventions  is  the  feeling  of  comrade¬ 
ship  that  exists — the  social  contacts 
that  give  you  glimpses  into  the  various 
mental  reactions  of  others  in  the  pro¬ 
fession.  The  whole  thing  is  very  stimu¬ 
lating. 

“Naturally,  I  was  interested  in  the 
Gregg  meeting.  That  in  itself  was 
worth  going  a  thousand  miles  to  at¬ 
tend.’’ 

To  all  of  which  we  heartily  subscribe. 
The  programs  provided  in  all  sessions 
were  packed  full  of  meat,  so  much  so 
that  one’s  mental  digestion  had  to  be 
exceptionally  good  to  assimilate  it.  The 
single  criticism  that  can  be  made  of  a 
large  convention  such  as  this  is  the 
criticism  often  made  of  a  big  circus ;  so 
many  “rings’’  are  going  at  one  time 
that  it  is  impossible  to  watch  them  all 
at  the  same  time  and  therefore  one 
misses  many  “acts’’  in  which  he  is  really 
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interested.  However,  by  judicious  selec¬ 
tion  it  is  possible  to  watch  those  “rings” 
and  attend  those  sessions  from  which 
you  will  see  and  hear  the  things  most 
applicable  to  your  particular  line.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  one  need  ever  go  away  from 
the  National  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Federation  feeling  hungry — either  men¬ 
tally  or  physically! 

Federation  Sessions 

The  Convention  was  officially  opened 
on  Wednesday,  December  26,  by  an 
informal  reception  and  dance.  The 
slogan  of  the  occasion  being,  “Start  the 
Convention  Right,”  the  incoming  mem¬ 
bers  joined  in  a  genuine  get-together 
meeting. 

Thursday  morning.  Col.  Wallace  H. 
Whigam,  chairman  of  the  Arrangements 
Committee,  introduced  Mr.  M.  Doty,  of 
the  office  of  the  Cor- 
The  Thursday  poration  Counsel,  who 
Session  made  the  Convention 

welcome  to  the  City 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Doty,  himself  a  for¬ 
mer  business  college  man,  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  the  cause  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation.  The  response  was  made  by  Mr. 
C.  T.  Smith,  of  Kansas  City.  Mr. 
Smith,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Federation  and  its  predecessors  for 
forty-one  years,  briefly  review'ed  the 
progress  not  only  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  but  the  tremendous  advancement 
in  science  and  education  generally  dur¬ 
ing  that  time.  “It  is  the  object  of  the 
annual  Federation  meetings,”  he  said, 
“to  devise  ways  and  means  of  keeping 
commercial  training  apace  with  the 
world’s  economic  and  educational  prog¬ 
ress.” 

President  Daniel  W.  McMillan,  in  a 
practical  address,  gave  an  accovmt  of 
his  stewardship  during  the  year,  spoke 
appreciatively  of  the  labors  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  committees  of  the  organiza¬ 


tion,  and  predicted  greater  progress  and 
influence  in  the  efforts  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion. 

“The  Transportation  Problem”  was 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  address  by 
Mr.  James  Webster,  assistant  transpor¬ 
tation  manager  of  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Lines. 

Dr.  Rufus  A.  White,  of  Chicago,  in 
an  eloquent  address  set  forth  his  views 
of  what  modern  training  should  be. 
“The  world  looks  to  the  schools,”  he 
said,  “to  give  us  good  citizens.”  Criti¬ 
cising  the  modern  trend,  he  stated  that 
the  schools  are  overburdened  by  fads 
and  fancies  intended  to  appeal  to  the 
public  but  which  do  the  students  little 
good,  as  much  time  is  wasted.  They 
should  be  taught  to  think  and  work  out 
problems  rather  than  do  only  what  is 
pleasant.  The  world  does  not  ask 
“What  do  you  want  to  do,”  but  “What 
can  you  do?” 

With  Vice-President  Yoder  presid¬ 
ing,  the  Friday  meeting  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  was  opened  with  an  address  by 
Mr.  Harry  F.  Atwood. 
The  Friday  a  Chicago  attorney,  who 
Session  spoke  upon  “Some 
Phases  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.”  He  believes  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  should  be  taught  in  every  grade 
and  that  students  should  know  its  im¬ 
portance  in  laying  the  foundation  of  all 
business,  as  it  is  the  heart  of  the  nation 
— from  which  comes  all  its  strength. 

Assistant  Superintendent  Merrill,  of 
the  Des  Moines  Schools,  spoke  on  the 
“Educational  and  Cultural  Value  of 
Commercial  Studies.”  He  said,  in  part : 

The  only  permanent  value  of  any  invention 
is  its  commercial  value.  The  radio,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  interesting,  but  when  the  novelty 
wears  off,  it  will  hold  no  place  except  because 
of  its  value  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
business  world.  If  the  teachers  can  train 
pupils  to  conduct  their  commercial  affairs  in 
an  orderly  and  competent  manner,  they  will 
do  more  toward  benefiting  society  in  gen- 
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eral  than  anything  else  that  they  could  do.  and  example,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  his 
The  important  subjects  in  the  curriculum  are  gracious  influence  will  go  on  and  find  expres- 
therefore  those  of  commercial  value.  The  sion  in  the  lives  of  those  he  has  left  beihind. 


strictly  “cultural”  subjects  are  rapidly  losing  Mr.  Gates  was  a  good  man,  full  of  zeal  and 
their  place  in  the  curriculum  except  where  energy,  and  abounding  in  sympathy  and  good 
they  have  a  vocational  will  for  his  fellow  men. 


value.  The  commercial 
teachers  should  have 
credit  for  introducing 
the  first  of  our  voca¬ 
tional  work  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

Eloquent  tributes 
were  paid  by  the 
Federation  to  the 
memory  of  E.  N. 
Miner,  Jerome  B. 
Howard,  and  A.  F. 
Gates  —  members 
who  had  passed 
away  since  the  last 
meeting — in  the  reso¬ 
lutions  read  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Norman,  of 
Baltimore. 


He  was  modest  and 
unpretentious  in  his 
demeanor,  conscientious 
in  the  performance  of 
all  his  duties,  and  con¬ 
sistent  in  his  daily  walk 
and  conversation.  He 
has  left  with  our  Fed¬ 
eration  a  blessed  mem¬ 
ory,  which  we  shall  long 
cherish,  and  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  manhood  and 
fidelity  worthy  of  all 
emulation.  We  desire 
here  to  record  our  pro¬ 
found  sense  of  bereave¬ 
ment  and  loss  in  his  de¬ 
parture. 

The  Federation  ten¬ 
ders  to  his  beloved  son, 
Bruce  F.  Gates,  its 
profound  sympathy  in 
this  his  hour  of  be¬ 
reavement.  May  he 
find  consolation  in  the 
blessed  thought  that  his 
father  has  gone  to  re¬ 


in  Memory 
Of 

ALMON  F.  GATES 


ceivc  his  reward  for  a 
Henry  Jesse  Holm  sincere,  conscientious. 

President,  N.  C.  T.  F.,  1924.  upright  life. 


The  National  Commercial  Teachers’  Federa¬ 
tion  desires  to  place  on  record  an  expression 
of  its  sorrow  and  of  its  great  loss  in  the  death 
of  its  beloved  and  faithful  member,  Mr. 
Almon  F.  Gates,  who  passed  away  August  1, 
1923. 

Every  life  has  two  sides.  There  is  the  side 
of  tangible  and  visible  service,  and  there  is 
also  the  side  of  intangible  influence;  the  one 
may  be  recorded  in  deeds  and  services  of  a 
visible  kind,  the  other  finds  expression  in  the 
love,  esteem,  and  memories  of  those  who  were 
privileged  to  enjoy  intimate  communion  with 
that  life.  Mr.  Gates’  services  to  his  business, 
to  the  community,  and  to  the  National  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers’  Federation,  were  many  and 
varied.  He  was  a  man  of  conspicuous  fidelity 
to  his  duties,  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
Federation  meetings,  and  a  conscientious  sup¬ 
porter  of  all  its  activities. 

We  cannot  adequately  express  our  sense  of 
his  loss  to  this  Federation  and  to  the  cause 
of  Commercial  Education.  We  rejoice,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  sweet  memory  of  his  fellowship 


“Be  thou  faithful  unto  death  and 
I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.” 

Daniel  W.  McMillan.  President. 

John  Alfred  White,  Secretary. 

E.  H.  Norman,  Chairman  ) 

J.  L.  Holtsclaw  f  COMMITTEE 

H.  E.  V.  Porter  ' 

ENOCH  N.  MINER 

On  March  24,  1923,  Enoch  Newton  Miner, 
shorthand  teacher,  editor  and  publisher,  died 
at  Duncan,  Oklahoma,  where  he  had  estab¬ 
lished  the  Duncan  Business  College. 

Born  at  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  sixty-nine 
years  ago.  Mr.  Miner  was  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  and  picturesque  figures  in  the  shorthand 
world,  iir.  Miner  learned  shorthand  under 
the  instruction  of  Elias  Longley,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Moving  to  New  York  City  when  he 
was  a  young  man,  he  established  a  magazine 
known  as  the  “Phonetic  Educator.”  On  the 
demise  of  that  magazine  he  founded,  in  1885, 
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the  “Phonographic  World,’’  which  he  edited 
and  published  for  twenty-seven  years.  Pos¬ 
sessing  a  trenchant  pen,  Mr.  Miner  was  one 
of  the  ablest  editors  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  writers  who  ewer  occupied  the 
editorial  chair  of  a  shorthand  publication. 
Mr.  Miner  sold  the  “Phonographic  World’’ 
and  became  interested  in  the  business  college 
field  of  education,  a  work  in  which  he  was 
engaged  when  he  died. 

While  editor  of  the  “Phonographic  World,’’ 
Mr.  Miner  became  the  donor  of  the  famous 
“Miner  Medal,’’  the  struggle  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  which  furnished  some  of  the  most 
thrilling  shorthand  speed  contests  in  the  his- 
lOTv  of  the  art. 

In  1907  Mr.  Miner  was  elected  president 
of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers’  Federa¬ 
tion  and  presided  over  the  meeting  held  at 
Indianapolis  in  190fi.  His  last  public  appea' 
ance  was  at  the  convention  of  our  Federation 
in  St.  Louis  in  1921,  when  he  delivered  an 
address  on  “The  History  of  Shorthand  Speed 
Contests.’’ 

The  death  of  Mr.  Miner  will  be  mourned 
by  the  entire  shorthand  teachers’  profession. 

E.  H.  Norman,  Chairman  ) 

J.  L.  Holtsclaw  >  COMMITTEE 

H.  E.  V.  Porter  1 


JEROME  B.  HOWARD 

On  October  7,  1923,  Mr.  Jerome  B.  Howard 
died  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Howard  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  having 
been  born  in  Huron  County  in  1860.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Chickering  Institute  of 
Cincinnati,  a  city  where  he  had  had  his  home 
since  1870.  His  first  acquaintance  with  sho*-‘ 
hand  dates  from  the  year  1877,  when  he  was 
instructed  in  the  art  by  Mrs.  Benn  Pitman, 
he  having  been  her  last  pupil.  Four  years 
later  Mr.  Howard  formed  a  partnership  with 
Benn  Pitman  in  the  latter’s  publishing  busi¬ 
ness,  at  the  old-established  Phonographic  In 
stitute.  He  became  proprietor  of  the  Phono¬ 
graphic  Institute  in  1896.  During  those  years. 
1881-1896,  Mr.  Howard  was  the  official 
porter  for  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railway 
Company,  reporting  numerous  law  suits  in  all 
of  the  counties  of  Indiana  and  Illinois 
through  which  that  road  passes. 

In  1883  the  Pitman-Howard  “Phono¬ 
graphic  Dictionary’’  was  published,  the  work 
being  a  compilation  made  in  collaboration 
with  Benn  Pitman.  Following  this,  Mr. 
Howard  became  engaged  in  revising  the  en¬ 
tire  scries  of  textbooks  published  by  the 
Institute. 

Mr.  Howard’s  contributions  to  the  field 
of  shorthand  literature  wore  marked  by  the 


very  highest  type  of  scholarship.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  a  scientific  mind,  and  one  of  his  out¬ 
standing  characteristics  was  to  apply  scien¬ 
tific  analysis  to  all  his  undertakings  in  the 
field  of  authorship  and  editorship.  Pos¬ 
sessing  a  charming  personality,  a  command¬ 
ing  presence,  and  a  flow  of  polished 
language,  Mr,  Howard  was  a  brilliant  writer 
and  speaker.  Despite  his  splendid  attain¬ 
ments  and  unusual  power,  he  was,  however, 
one  of  the  most  modest  and  democratic  of 
men,  loved  by  all  who  enjoyed  his  personal 
friendship. 

Like  all  men  who  have  accomplished  much, 
Mr.  Howard  gave  much  of  his  time  in  his 
later  years  to  civic  duties.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  Cincinnati  and 
during  the  last  feiw  years  had  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  educational  development 
of  the  schbols  of  that  city. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  meetings  of  this  Federation. 
With  the  passing  of  Mr.  Howard  the  short¬ 
hand  and  commercial  educational  firld  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  notable  figures  and  the 
whole  shorthand  world  will  mourn  his  death. 
E.  H.  Norman,  Chairman  1 

J.  L.  Holtsclaw  >  COMMITTEE 

H.  E.  V.  Porter  » 

The  Federation  dinner  on  Friday  eve¬ 

ning  sparkled  as  usual  with  good  fun 
and  much  eloquence.  The  toastmaster. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Gaylord,  was  in- 
The  troduced  by  Colonel  Wal- 

Banquet  lace  H.  Whigam.  Mr. 

Gaylord  was  in  superb 
form. .  Always  a  polished  speaker,  his 
wit  and  humor,  his  eloquence  and  his 
happy  choice  of  stories,  placed  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  an  after-dinner  speaker  on  a 
very  high  plane.  Poetry  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  program.  Mr. 
Douglas  Malloch,  whose  verse  appears 
in  many  of  the  leading  newspapers  of 
the  country,  was  featured  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  speaker.  He  made  good,  decidedly. 
Mr.  Malloch  gave  a  delightfully  humor¬ 
ous  and  effective  talk  on  “Husbands 
and  Wives,”  interspersing  his  remarks 
with  readings  from  his  poetry.  A 
poetic  strain  was  also  provided  by  Mr. 
M.  H.  Lockyear,  a  former  president  of 
the  Eederation,  himself  possessed  of  a 
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genuine  grift  for  verse.  Among  the 
Past  Presidents  present  and  responding 
to  the  toastmaster’s  call  (besides  Mr. 
Lockyear)  were  Mr.  J.  F.  Fish,  of 
Chicago;  Mr.  H.  E.  V.  Porter,  of 
Jamestown,  New  York;  Mr.  Robert  A. 
Grant,  of  St.  Louis;  and  Mr.  Clay  D. 
Slinker,  of  Des  Moines. 

The  Saturday  Luncheon  was  featured 
by  the  very  forceful  and  stirring  elo¬ 
quence  of  Dr.  Preston  Bradley,  of 

Chicago.  Dr.  Bradley 
The  Saturday  spoke  of  the  effect  of 
Luncheon  the  influence  of  youtli 
Meeting  upon  world  politics. 

He  is  hopeful  of  the 
youth  of  the  present  day,  and  expects 
them  in  the  coming  generation  to  con¬ 


found  the  calamity  howlers  of  the 
present. 

In  the  report  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee,  composed  of  Messrs.  J.  L. 
Harmon,  F.  J.  Kirker,  and  L.  G.  Dake, 
adopted  at  the  Luncheon,  it  was  taken 
as  the  feeling  of  the  Federation  that 
all  solicitation  of  pupils  from  other 
schools,  public  or  private,  should  cease. 

An  invitation  was  extended  by  Miss 
Mary  Champion,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
president  of  the  Central  Commercial 
Teachers’  Association,  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  that  organization  in  May. 

President  McMillan  closed  the  meet¬ 
ing  by  giving  the  gavel  to  and  intro¬ 
ducing  the  new  President,  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Holm,  who  responded  fittingly. 


The  Gregg  Meeting 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Association  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Federation  convention  of 
1922,  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  the 
separate  sessions  of  the  Gregg  associa¬ 
tion  and  merge  them  with  the  shorthand 
section  of  the  Federation.  This  was 
done,  and  there  was  no  scheduled  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Association 
for  the  1923  convention ;  but  the  officers 
of  the  Federation  were  so  strenuously 
urged  by  teachers  all  over  the  country 
to  call  a  meeting,  that  at  the  last  minute 
plans  were  made  and  a  program  formu¬ 
lated  for  a  meeting  on  Thursday  night 
of  the  Federation  convention. 

This  session  of  Gregg  teachers  proved 
to  be  the  most  popular  and  best-attended 
meeting  of  the  convention.  President 
Yoder,  who  occupied  the  chair  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  G.  S.  A.,  presided. 
He  called  the  session  to  order  in  a  brief 
introduction,  stating  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  and  introduced  the  first  speaker, 
Mr.  Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  vice-president 


of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
author  of  Rational  Typewriting  and 
other  texts. 

Mr.  SoRelle  gave  an  interesting  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Rational  Rhythm  Rec¬ 
ords  for  teaching  typing.  He  said  that 
the  records  represented  the 
Rational  first  successful  effort  that 
Rhythm  had  been  made  in  preparing 
Records  records  that  were  specially 
adapted  to  teaching  typing. 
“Rhythm  in  typing,”  he  said,  “is  funda¬ 
mental,  and  its  acquisition  is  greatly 
aided  by  the  use  of  records  designed, 
tested,  and  produced  for  that  special 
purpose.  Music  has  a  wonderfully  stimu¬ 
lating  effect.  Typing  to  correctly  or¬ 
ganized  records  creates  interest  and 
develops  an  enthusiasm  for  the  work 
that  cannot  be  achieved  in  any  other 
way.” 

Three  of  the  principal  advantages 
are,  he  pointed  out: 

1.  They  create  enthusiasm  and  stimulate 
production. 
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2.  They  set  the  pace — constantly  urge  the 
student  to  greater  achievement. 

3.  The  rhythm  acquired  by  the  use  of  the 
records  carries  over  into  all  the  work. 

“The  use  of  rhythm  records  had  been 
greatly  curtailed  by  the  fact  that  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  records  were  adaptable  to  the 
purpose,  and  when  found  to  be  prac¬ 
ticable  it  was  more  by  accident  than  by 
design. 

“Another  difficulty  experienced  by 
many  teachers  in  the  use  of  records  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  misconception 
arose  as  to  the  practicability  of  using 
words  of  different  length  in  the  drills. 
The  difficulty  was  aggravated  by  lack 
of  records  which  clearly  defined  the 
rhythmic  beats. 

“Rhythm,  so  far  as  typing  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  merely  a  steady  succession  of 
taps  on  the  keys  and  the  giving  of  the 
same  value  to  the  space  bar  as  to  the 
keys.  When  this  is  once  understood — 
and  the  demonstration  will  show  that  in 
practice  it  w’orks  out  beautifully — no 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  with  the 
length  of  words.  Indeed,  the  length  of 
the  word  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it.  This  can  be  proved  by  typing 
any  piece  of  straight  matter — sentences 
and  paragraphs — to  the  music  of  one  of 
the  records.  It  will  be  found  that  there 
is  a  constant  stream  of  taps  and  that 
whether  the  word  is  long  or  short  does 
not  affect  the  situation.  The  important 
thing  in  a  rhythm  record  is  such  a 
marking  of  the  time  that  it  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed  absolutely.” 

Mr.  SoRelle  illustrated  how  this  fea¬ 
ture  was  brought  out  in  the  records. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  Rational  rec¬ 
ords  had  been  produced  at  great  cost 
and  that  the  best  musical  talent  had 
been  employed  in  making  them.  Every 
part  of  the  work  in  production  was 
checked  up  by  an  expert  typist  in  the 
laboratory  tests.  The  music  chosen  was 


selected  not  only  because  its  rhythm 
lent  itself  to  typing,  but  on  account  of 
its  musical  quality.  The  records  are 
clear,  resonant,  appealing. 

“Each  record,”  he  said,  “is  adapted 
to  at  least  three  speeds  without  chang¬ 
ing  the  speed  of  the  phonograph.  By 
accelerating  or  decreasing  the  speed  of 
the  machine  another  speed  range  of 
twenty  per  cent  is  possible.  Each  rec¬ 
ord  starts  out  with  a  few  general  re¬ 
marks  concerning  typing,  applicable  to 
the  purpose  of  the  record.  Interspersed 
at  convenient  points  additional  instruc¬ 
tions  are  given.” 

Following  Mr.  SoRelle’s  explanation 
of  the  purpose  of  the  records.  Miss 
Adelaide  B.  Hakes 
Miss  Hakes’s  of  Gregg  School, 

Wonderful  Chicago,  gave  a  re- 

Demonstration  markable  demonstra¬ 

tion  of  the  use  of 
the  records  with  a  group  of  students 
from  the  Gregg  School. 

Her  first  demonstration  was  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  technique.  This  was  followed 
by  demonstrations  of  the  different 
speeds  possible.  One  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  the  demonstrations  was  the 
illustration  of  how  classification  of  stu¬ 
dents  for  rhythm  drills  was  not  abso¬ 
lutely  essential.  Separating  the  class 
into  groups,  she  made  different  assign¬ 
ments  in  the  New  Rational  text.  At 
the  starting  of  the  music,  each  student 
started  right  in  on  the  work  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  rhythm  without  a  break. 
Some  were  working  at  slow  speed, 
others  at  medium  speed,  and  still  others 
at  high  speed  —  all  using  the  same 
record. 

Miss  Hakes’s  demonstration  was  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  records,  and  showed  that 
without  any  previous  training  students 
fell  right  into  the  rhythm,  automat¬ 
ically. 

Mr.  Yoder  turned  the  meeting  over  to 
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vice-chairman  H.  A.  Hagar,  general 
manager  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Corn- 
pan  y ,  who  an- 

Progressive  Steps  nounced  the  next 

in  Shorthand  topic  of  discus- 

Teaching  sion  as  “Progres¬ 

sive  Steps  in  the 
Teaching  of  Shorthand.”  Mr.  Hagar 
stated  that  the  subject  had  been  divided 
into  three  subdivisions,  having  to  do 
with  elementary,  intermediate,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  instruction,  and  that  he  would 
call  upon  members  present  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  topic. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Lewis,  in  charge  of  the 
shorthand  department  of  Gregg  School, 
Chicago,  was  called  on  as  the  first 
siKjaker,  to  deal  with  elementary  in¬ 
struction.  Mr.  Lewis  happily  started 
the  “ball  rolling”  with  a  practical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  viewpoint  the  teacher 
should  have  in  presenting  his  subject. 
Mr.  Lewis  thinks  that  most  teachers 
do  not  make  themselves  clear  in  their 
presentation. 

He  said : 

We  talk  over  the  heads  of  our  students 
sometimes.  I  am  reminded  of  an  occasion 
when  upon  the  second  appearance  of  a  class 
before  me  I  asked  one  student  how  short¬ 
hand  was  written,  and  he  very  quickly  re¬ 
plied,  “Five  lines  of  each  word.”  Some  of 
you  teachers  will  say  that  that  gentleman 
needed  to  have  the  prognosticators  to  work 
on  him  and  give  him  some  advice.  Prob¬ 
ably  so,  but  let  us  not  depend  too  much  on 
what  the  prognosticators  might  say  or  what 
their  tests  might  prove.  The  trouble  is  we 
do  not  put  ourselves  down  on  the  level  of 
the  student.  We  often  feel  that  a  student 
is  not  going  to  make  a  success  in  the  work 
and  for  that  reason  we  do  not  present  the 
subject  to  him  as  we  should. 

Mr.  Lewis  presented  two  thoughts 
on  elementary  teaching  of  shorthand. 
First,  he  would  make  the  presentation 
as  simple  as  possible. 

Do  not  talk  your  students  to  death.  Short¬ 
hand  is  written  by  sound,  but  for  the  first 
few  weeks  the  poor  student  cannot  write  all 


the  sounds  that  the  majority  of  teachers 
make. 

The  second  thought  I  might  give  you  is — 
speed  from  the  word  go.  The  doing  of  any¬ 
thing  successfully  and  skillfully  is  accom¬ 
plished  through  habit.  Teach  him  to  write 
shorthand  not  draw  it.  .  .  . 

Present  your  lessons  as  simply  as  you  can, 
do  just  as  little  explaining  as  you  possibly 
can,  get  the  students  to  work  all  you  can, 
and  keep  them  at  it  eveiry  minute  you  can. 

Miss  Dora  Pitts,  Western  High 
School,  Detroit,  who  was  next  called 
on,  responded  by  stating  that  the  be¬ 
ginning  student  should  have  a  goal  at 
the  very  start,  he  should  have  a  vision 
of  what  he  is  striving  to  attain  in  short¬ 
hand.  Making  use  of  a  very  apt  illus¬ 
tration,  she  detailed  the  process  by 
which  shorthand  skill  can  and  should 
be  built  up  from  the  beginning. 

Miss  Lina  Brummond,  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Schools,  responded  by  stressing 
the  importance  of  securing  the  good  will 
of  the  student  and  teaching  him  through 
interest  and  encouragement.  You  can 
accomplish  anything  with  a  student  who 
is  interested  in  the  subject,  she  claims. 

Mr.  Hagar  called  on  Miss  Nettie  M. 
Huff,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  who 
strongly  believes  in  the  teaching  of  ele¬ 
mentary  shorthand  through  close  analy¬ 
sis  and  study  of  the  mental  processes 
of  the  student.  In  response  to  a  call 
for  confirmation  of  her  theory,  three 
teachers  responded  —  Mrs.  Helen  L. 
Campbell,  Elizabethtown  College,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pennsylvania;  Miss  Helen 
W.  Evans,  head  of  the  Expert  Depart¬ 
ment,  Gregg  School ;  and  Mr.  Owen 
A.  Rood,  Joliet  Township  High  School. 
Miss  Huff  presents  shorthand  as  har¬ 
mony  is  presented  in  music.  She  said : 

I  teach  them  the  mental  processes.  I  take 
a  simple  word,  and  write  it  in  full  on  the 
blackboard  in  longhand.  Then  I  take  the 
sounds  in  that  word.  Then  I  take  the  signs 
of  it.  Then  I  put  the  word  befure  them  in 
shorthand  on  the  blackboard.  ...  I  find 
that  if  the  student  knows  how  to  think  a 
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thing  through,  he  has  learned  two  things — 
how  to  acquire  that  subject,  and  how  to 
use  it. 

Mr.  Hagar  asked  Mr.  Walter  W. 
Rasmussen,  of  Rasmussen’s  Practical 
School,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  to  begin 
the  discussion  on  the  second  phase  of 
teaching  shorthand,  that  of  beginning 
dictation.  Stating  that  being  absorbed 
in  the  management  of  his  school,  he 
does  not  teach  shorthand  at  the  present 
time,  Mr.  Rasmussen  told  of  how  he 
had  taught  and  would  teach  now.  He 
thinks  the  beginning  dictation  period 
should  be  introduced  without  making  it 
known  to  the  student,  that  there  should 
be  no  conscious  break  between  theory 
and  dictation. 

“In  our  work,”  he  said,  “we  intro¬ 
duce  new  matter  very  early  in  the 
course.  In  the  beginning  I  think  the 
student  has  all  he  can  do  to  master  the 
textbook.  We  do  not  introduce  Speed 
Studies  until  we  get  on  the  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  lesson.  Then  we  introduce 
the  first  lessons  from  Speed  Studies, 
and  by  the  time  the  textbook  is  com¬ 
pleted  the  students  are  pretty  well  ad¬ 
vanced.  I  think  they  understand  the 
finer  points  better  if  this  work  is  in¬ 
troduced  two  or  three  months  after  the 
textbook  is  started.” 

He  recalled  the  difficulty  of  years 
ago,  when  so  much  time  and  effort 
was  required  to  teach  the  theory  of  the 
older  systems  that  there  had  to  be  an 
actual  break  between  theory  and  dic¬ 
tation. 

“There  is  such  a  vast  difference  be¬ 
tween  shorthand  teaching  now  and  the 
way  it  had  to  be  taught  thirty  years 
ago,  that  it  is  just  play  now.” 

Mr.  D.  D.  Miller,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
being  called  upon,  found  himself  in  the 
same  position  as  Mr.  Rasmussen,  in 
that  he  taught  no  longer,  but  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  methods  used  by  both 


Mrs.  Miller  and  himself  while  teaching. 
Mr.  Miller  thinks  the  chief  difficulty 
in  securing  results  is  lack  of  concentra¬ 
tion.  They  found  that  in  all  repetition 
work  the  last  outline  written  by  the 
student  was  always  the  poorest. 

“So,”  he  said,  “Mrs.  Miller  thought 
of  this  plan :  Instead  of  having  the 
students  write  a  line  of  a  word,  she 
gave  them  three  words,  which  they 
were  going  to  write  in  a  group,  writing 
three  lines  of  the  group.  That  neces¬ 
sitated  a  change  of  outline  continuously, 
at  least  three  times,  starting  over  again 
each  time.  She  went  so  far  as  to  have 
them  break  the  group,  so  as  to  have  a 
different  outline  at  the  beginning  of 
each  new  line.  Anything  to  compel 
concentration.” 

Mr.  C.  A.  Balcomb,  Battle  Creek. 
Michigan,  who  discussed  the  third 
stage,  that  of  advanced  or  speed  work, 
thinks  that  the  most  successful  teacher 
is  the  one  who  talks  the  least.  He  said 
that  there  is  only  one  way  for  a  student 
to  get  speed  and  that  is  to  write  rapidly. 

When  you  are  dictating,  dictate  just 
a  trifle  faster  than  the  student  can 
write.  Keep  ahead  of  him  for  what¬ 
ever  period  of  time  you  have  selected 
and  make  him  get  it.  You  can  dictate 
two  hours  a  day  for  ten  years  and  if 
he  writes  only  as  fast  as  he  can  write, 
he  won’t  write  any  faster  at  the  end 
of  the  ten  years  than  he  did  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  There  is  only  one  way  tc 
build  up  speed  and  that  is  to  make  him 
write  a  little  faster  than  he  can  write. 

“The  second  commandment  for  the 
shorthand  teacher,”  according  to  Mr. 
Balcomb,  “should  be  ‘Thou  shalt  love 
thy  student.’  I  never  worry  whether 
a  student  loves  me  or  not ;  but 
if  I  do  not  love  a  student  I  begin  to 
worry,  because  I  know  I  am  not  going 
to  succeed  with  that  student.  The 
fourth  commandment  should  be,  ‘Thou 
shalt  not  do  for  a  student  anything 
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which  can  be  left  for  him  to  do  him¬ 
self.’  ” 

The  next  speaker  scheduled  on  the 
program  was  Mr.  Gregg. 

In  an  eloquent  impromptu  address 
Mr.  Gregg  compared  the  advance  made 
in  recent  years  in  the  teaching  of  short¬ 
hand  and  touch 
Mr.  Gregg  Reviews  typewriting  to 

Progress  in  the  progress 

Methods  and  fight  for 

acceptance  o  f 
any  new  idea.  Every  reform,  he 
pointed  out,  passes  through  three  stages, 
the  stage  of  derision,  the  stage  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  the  stage  of  adoption.  He 
told  in  a  light  but  effective  vein  of  the 
story  of  Stephenson’s  locomotive  which 
he  said  would  travel  “twenty  or  thirty 
miles  an  hour,’’  and  of  the  discouraging 
advice  of  the  committee  of  physicians 
who  claimed  that  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  would  be  interfered  with  travel¬ 
ling  at  that  frightful  speed. 

“We  laugh  now,’’  he  said,  “at  the 
Irish  professor  of  Trinity  College  who 
wrote  a  series  of  essays  containing  one 
in  particular  on  the  impossibility  of  a 
vessel  being  propelled  by  steam  across 
the  Atlantic.  He  demonstrated  his 
theme  very  convincingly.  He  had  in¬ 
structed  his  publisher  in  London  to  send 
twenty-five  copies  to  New  York,  and 
by  the  irony  of  fate  the  copies  went  on 
the  very  first  steamship  to  cross  the 
ocean,  the  Great  Western.’’ 

When  Charles  McGurrin  wrote  on 
the  typewriter  by  the  touch  method, 
“making  but  a  few  mistakes  in  every 
line,’’  Mr.  Gregg  remembers  that  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  freak,  and  that 
it  was  generally  believed  that  touch 
typewriting  could  not  be  successfully 
taught  in  the  schools.  When  Mr.  Bates 
Torrey,  in  Boston,  Mr.  Griffin,  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and,  later, 
Mr.  Van  Sant,  in  Omaha,  courageously 
introduced  it  in  their  courses,  it  was 


generally  believed  that  they  were 
“cranks”  on  the  subject,  that  they  must 
be  teaching  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  other 
subjects.  It  was  not  until  Mr.  Van 
Sant  appeared  at  the  convention  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers’  Feder¬ 
ation  in  1899,  Mr.  Gregg  said,  bringing 
with  him  two  of  his  students  who  wrote 
by  touch  on  a  double-keyboard  machine 
at  the  rate  of  about  sixty  words  a  min¬ 
ute,  that  touch  typewriting  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  teaching  possibility. 

Stating  that  the  same  skepticism  and 
opposition  had  greeted  the  introduction 
of  Gregg  Shorthand,  he  recalled  the 
first  meeting  of  the  National  Commer¬ 
cial  Teachers’  Federation  he  had  at¬ 
tended.  A  much-discussed  subject  at 
that  convention  was  whether  or  not 
penmanship  should  be  taught  to  short¬ 
hand  students,  and  this  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  shorthand  association : 

Resolved:  that  we  as  an  association  main¬ 
tain  that  shorthand  requires  a  distinct  move¬ 
ment  and  that  the  usual  method  of  teaching 
longhand  writing  is  not  conducive  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  ease  and  facility  of  writing, 
but  that  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  it. 

“It  was  recorded,”  said  Mr.  Gregg, 
“that  this  resolution  was  adopted  unani¬ 
mously,  notwithstanding  the  objection  I 
made  that  all  systems  of  shorthand  were 
not  opposed  to  longhand,  that  there  was 
one,  indeed,  whose  basis  was  longhand. 
The  objection  seemed  so  ridiculous  that 
it  was  never  recorded.” 

Mr.  Gregg  stated  that  the  greatest 
obstacle  he  found  to  the  early  progress 
of  the  new  system  was  the  attitude  of 
mind  of  the  teachers  and  students. 
Even  the  best  teachers,  he  said,  while 
recognizing  that  the  system  was  legible 
and  simple,  and  therefore  best  met  the 
needs  of  the  greatest  number  of  those 
who  studied  shorthand,  did  not  believe 
in  its  speed  possibilities.  When  the 
author  tried  to  imbue  even  his  own  stu- 
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dents  with  the  belief  that  the  system 
had  great  speed  possibilities,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  an  enthusiast — a  “crank” 
— and  his  remarks  were  received  with 
a  smile  of  amused  toleration. 

As  an  instance  he  cited  an  early 
teacher  of  the  system,  one  of  the  best 
in  his  locality,  who  in  1909  decided  to 
give  up  teaching  to  go  into  court  re¬ 
porting.  He  wrote  one  hundred  words 
a  minute  in  Gregg  at  that  time,  but 
decided  to  change  systems,  since  he  did 
not  believe  Gregg  could  be  written  fast 
enough  for  court  work.  The  very  year 
following  this,  Mr.  Gregg  pointed  out, 
Mr.  Gurtler  won  the  Miner  Medal;  then 
the  next  year  Mr.  Swem,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  wrote  two  hundred,  and  two 
hundred  and  forty  words  a  minute  in 
the  international  contests,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  at  nineteen,  qualified  on 
all  the  championship  “takes,”  including 
the  two-hundred-and-eighty-words-a- 
minute  dictation. 

“Eight  years  later,”  said  Mr.  Gregg, 
“this  teacher  wrote  me  a  letter.  He 
said  he  had  worked  hard  for  several 
years  to  get  speed  in  Graham  shorthand 
but  could  not  acquire  reporting  speed, 
so  he  had  gone  back  to  teaching  short¬ 
hand.  He  was  teaching  Graham  then, 
but  he  said  that  he  was  so  dissatisfied 
with  the  results  that  he  was  going  back 
to  Gregg! 

“He  had  wasted  several  years  in  try¬ 
ing  to  do  something  which  he  could 
have  done  very  easily  if  he  had  stuck 
to  our  system.” 

This  and  other  stories  effectively 
illustrated  Mr.  Gregg’s  observation  that 
progress  in  any  new  idea  was  retarded 
chiefly  by  the  recognized  conservatism 
of  the  human  mind,  the  universal  skep¬ 
ticism  toward  anything  new. 

As  a  clinching  illustration  he  cited  the 
recent  success  of  Mr.  Albert  Schneider 
now  but  twenty-three  years  old,  who 
has  gone  to  Washington  and,  in  the 


first  competitive  test  ever  held  for  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Congressional  reporter, 
has  handily  won  appointment.  The 
story  of  that  event  was  told  with  many 
humorous  sidelights. 

Summing  up,  Mr.  Gregg  said: 

Remember,  it  was  only  when  teachers  be¬ 
lieved  that  typewriting  could  be  taught  by 
touch  that  the  students  were  inspired  with 
like  faith  and  the  records  climbed  to  higher 
and  highor  levels  with  each  passing  year. 
So  it  has  been  with  our  system.  When  the 
teachers  saw  the  marvelous  speed  accom¬ 
plishments  of  our  young  writers  in  the  speed 
contests — records  that  had  never  been  ap¬ 
proached  by  any  of  their  age  or  experience 
with  other  systems — they  began  to  believe 
that  the  system  was  not  only  simple  and 
legible  but  had  greater  speed  possibilities  than 
any  system  in  existence.  Then  and  then 
only  did  they  inspire  their  students  with  like 
faith,  and  the  natural  result  has  been  that 
to-day  the  standards  of  teaching  the  system 
are  going  to  higher  levels  than  ever  before. 
Most  earnestly  do  I  urge  you  to  place  before 
your  students  a  higher  standard  of  attain¬ 
ment  than  you  have  done  in  the  past. 

Not  one  hundred  words  a  minute — but  one 
hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  words  a 
minute;  and  press  on  with  this  ideal  in  mind 
so  that  we  may  duplicate  in  shorthand  what 
we  have  done  in  typewriting,  simply  by  ele¬ 
vating  the  standards.  It  can  be  done  if  we 
will  make  up  our  minds  to  it.  If  we  set  a 
standard  such  as  this  and  make  our  students 
realize  what  others  have  done,  we  can  achieve 
results  in  shorthand  which  we  have  never 
even  believed  possible;  and  in  that  faith  let 
us  go  forward  to  greater  things. 

The  concluding  address  was  by  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Swem,  managing  editor  of 
the  Gregg  Writer  and  present  Short¬ 
hand  Champion,  who 
Closing  Address  spoke  on  “The  Du- 
by  Mr.  Swem  ties  of  a  Private 
Secretar y.”  Mr. 
Swem  declined  to  make  a  distinction 
between  a  good  stenographer  and  a 
secretary,  stating  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  was  principally  a  matter  of 
title,  although  he  granted  that  there  will 
some  day  be  a  ( Continued  on  page  22g) 
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REPORTS  OF  CONVENTION^ 

Of  Commercial  Teachers’  Associations 


Westchester  County 
New  York 

New  Rochelle,  November  16,  1923 

RESIDENT  Leon  La  Fleur,  of  the 
Yonkers  High  School,  called  the 
meeting  to  order  at  4  P.  M. 

Besides  the  usual  number  of  teach¬ 
ers,  bookmen,  and  typewriter  repre¬ 
sentatives,  Messrs.  Wilkes  of  the  state 
department  of  education,  and  Barnhart 
of  the  Federal  Board  were  on  hand  and 
spoke  briefly.  Both  made  special  pleas 
for  action  on  the  part  of  commercial 
teachers  looking  toward  a  more  profes¬ 
sional  attitude  in  order  to  increase  the 
respect  and  support  needed  from  school 
officials  and  the  public.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  many  other  forms  of  vocational 
education  are  receiving  willing  support 
in  the  way  of  expensive  equipment 
serving  but  a  small  percentage  of  pupils 
per  dollar  of  cost,  while  commercial 
departments  are  regularly  denied  suffi¬ 
cient  means.  Mr.  Wilkes  gave  a  report 
of  the  changes  planned  in  the  state 
syllabus,  multigraphed  copies  of  which 
will  be  out  about  September,  1924. 

Among  the  changes  mentioned,  are 
these :  electives  will  be  reduced :  mini¬ 
mum  course  requirements  of  certain 
sequences  will  be  detailed — for  instance, 
no  shorthand  without  typewriting;  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  will  be  moved  from  the 
third  and  fourth  years  back  into  the 
first  two  years.  This  is  to  take  care 
of  the  50%  of  our  students  who  usually 
drop  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
It  helps  a  larger  number  and  may  aid 
in  encouraging  pupils  to  remain  for  an 
additional  year  or  even  for  the  entire 
course.  Elementary  business  principles 
will  be  offered  in  the  ninth  year.  The 


combined  course  is  being  abandoned, 
since  stenographers  do  not  need  book¬ 
keeping  in  modern  business  organiza¬ 
tions  and  bookkeepers  do  not  need  ste¬ 
nography.  Commercial  geography  is  to 
be  extended  from  a  half  year  to  one 
year.  Economics  will  be  required  of  all 
pupils.  Courses  in  retail  selling  paral¬ 
leling  accounting  and  secretarial  work 
will  be  added.  Penmanship  will  not  be 
offered  as  a  separate  subject,  but  credit 
will  be  given  on  the  basis  of  the  writing 
done  in  other  subjects. 

Requirements  for  the  certification  of 
commercial  teachers  in  the  state  will 
probably  be  (a)  high  school  graduation, 
plus  (b)  three  years  of  training  be¬ 
yond  that.  The  aim  is  to  make  this 
college  graduation  as  early  as  possible. 

The  Association  was  given  a  real  treat 
in  the  form  of  a  play,  “Diogenes  Looks 
for  a  Secretary,”  by  Tupper  Lee,  which 
appeared  last  year  in  the  Gregg  W riter. 
Miss  Jeanette  Hall,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  at  New  Rochelle,  had  planned  this 
delightful  diversion,  and  the  students 
of  her  department  played  their  parts 
effectively.  “Jimmie”  and  the  flapper 
office  girls  were  especially  fine. 

At  7  o’clock  a  Thanksgiving  dinner 
of  turkey,  ’n  everything,  was  served  in 
the  lunchroom.  After  dinner.  Miss 
Celia  A.  Drew,  of  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  and  New  York  University, 
New  York  City,  addressed  the  Associa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  “Business  Eng¬ 
lish.”  She  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
only  difference  between  business  and 
literary  English  is  the  aim  and  the 
material  handled.  Teachers  of  business 
English  ought  to  be  definitely  prepared 
for  this  work,  and  courses  to  this  end 
may  be  secured  in  universities,  corre¬ 
spondence  schools,  and  through  private 
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study.  She  recommended  “System,” 
“Factory,”  “Printers’  Ink,”  and  new 
books  in  psychology  by  such  men  as 
Hollingsworth,  Walter  D.  Scott,  and 
others,  as  worth  while.  Teachers  should 
do  some  business  writing  themselves, 
she  urged,  in  order  to  determine  the 
true  difficulty  of  assignments. 

Miss  Drew  then  illustrated  her 
method  of  handling  a  business  English 
class,  including  the  survey  of  the  field, 
analysis  of  a  given  article  which  is  to 
be  sold,  preparation  of  material,  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  letter,  its  handling,  mail¬ 
ing,  and  checking  up  of  actual  returns. 

In  commenting  upon  Miss  Drew’s 
paper,  Mr.  Hubert  A.  Hagar,  general 
manager  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  emphasized  his  full  agreement 
with  the  main  purpose  of  her  talk,  the 
creation  of  “writing  power”  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  student.  Mr.  G.  S. 
Kimball,  of  the  Kimball  School,  West 
Fourteenth  Street,  New  York,  a  visitor, 
also  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilkes. 


Nevada 

Report  by  Mrs.  F.  E.  Raymond 

'^HE  Nevada  Educational  Bulletin 
for  December  gives  space  to  the 
Exlucational  Exhibit  and  Contests  held 
in  Las  Vegas,  October  17-19,  which  adds 
further  details  to  the  records  reported 
in  The  Gregg  Writer. 

On  October  18  the  penmanship  con¬ 
tests  were  held.  These  were  judged  by 
Wm.  L.  Nolan  of  the  A.  N.  Palmer 
Company,  who  was  much  pleased  that 
penmanship  was  given  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  fair.  Rosabelle  Meldrum, 
of  Tonopah,  was  given  first  place.  Rose 
Harbinson,  of  Las  Vegas,  second,  Mar¬ 
jorie  Goodwin,  of  Las  Vegas,  third. 


There  was  also  a  penmanship  contest 
for  teachers.  This  was  won  by  Miss 
Clare  Weber,  of  Las  Vegas,  and  Miss 
Helynn  Peet,  of  Las  Vegas,  was  second. 
During  the  same  day  a  shorthand  and 
typing  contest  was  held.  The  center 
of  the  educational  tent  looked  like  a 
commercial  classroom.  Each  student 
was  given  a  typewriter  and  a  table. 
Superintendent  Hunting  dictated,  the 
contestants  taking  in  shorthand  and  then 
typing.  This  was  won  by  Evelyn  An¬ 
derson,  of  Tonopah,  with  Genevieve 
Shue,  of  Tonopah,  second.  These  girls 
had  come  220  miles  across  the  desert 
to  take  part  in  these  contests,  and  the 
audience  seemed  pleased  that  they  won. 
The  pupils’  writing  prizes  and  the  short¬ 
hand  and  typing  prizes  were  donated 
by  the  First  State  Bank  of  Las  Vegas. 
The  teachers’  writing  prizes  were  given 
by  the  Bank  of  Southern  Nevada. 


St.  Louis  Conference 

ON  November  23  and  24  the  third 
Regional  Conference  of  Business 
Men  and  Commercial  Teachers  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  Specialist  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education.  The  program  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  W.  S. 
Bryan,  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools. 

The  Friday  meeting  was  devoted  to 
Chamber  of  Commerce  work.  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Weisenburger,  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  spoke  upon  the  “Function 
of  the  Local  Chamber  of  Commerce”; 
Mr.  Joseph  F.  Leopold,  manager  of  the 
South-Central  Division,  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  spoke  on  the 
functions  of  this  national  body;  and 
Mr.  Thomas  L.  Gaukel,  District  Office 
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manager,  United  States  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  spoke 
upon  the  work  of  that  organization. 

Saturday  morning  the  topic  concerned 
“Organization  and  Conduct  of  Busi¬ 
ness,”  handled  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Layman, 
president  of  the  Wagner  Electric  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  who  dealt  with 
“Production  Processes”;  and  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Hall,  secretary  and  director 
of  advertising,  Purina  Mills,  whose  spe- 

+ 

The  G.  S.  T. 

Report  by  A.  A 

T  ISTEN !  Don’t  you  wish  you  had 
^  been  there?  Read  what  the  news¬ 
papers  say  and  you  will  answer  that 
question  in  the  affirmative  every  time ! 

“Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  the  Boys 
are  Marching”  was  one  of  the  tunes 
to  which  Harold  Smith,  Louis  A.  Les¬ 
lie,  and  A.  A.  Bowie 
New  York  typed  under  the  di- 
Evening  World  rection  of  Mr.  Ru¬ 
pert  P.  SoRelle,  who 
on  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  Southeast  Ball¬ 
room,  told  over  six  hundred  teachers  of 
commercial  subjects,  of  the  benefits  of 
music  in  the  typewriting  classroom. 
The  occasion  was  the  first  meeting  of 
the  year  of  the  New  York  City  Gregg 
Shorthand  Teachers’  Association. 

Dr.  Elmer  R.  Hoke,  Lebanon  Col¬ 
lege,  Pennsylvania,  the  originator  of 
the  only  standardized  tests  for  short¬ 
hand,  to  measure  the 
New  York  ability  of  students  as 
Evening  Mail  to  their  fitness  to  study 
the  subject,  spoke  on 
the  “Psychology  of  Shorthand.”  He 
pointed  out  that  the  study  of  short¬ 
hand  involved  certain  mental  processes 


cific  subject  was  “Marketing  Methods.” 

“Office  Management”  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  luncheon  session.  Mr. 
Chester  B.  Curtis,  director  of  personnel, 
Scruggs  -  Vandervoort  -  Barney  Dry 
Goods  Company,  spoke  on  “Personnel” ; 
and  Mr.  A.  E.  Hall,  auditor  of  Swift 
&  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  “Office 
Management.” 

General  discussion  followed  all 
topics. 

+  + 

A.  Lives  On  1 

.  Bowie,  Secretary 

which  modern  educational  psychology 
determined,  illustrating  the  educational 
value  of  the  subject. 

“Too  many  schools,”  Dr.  Hoke  said, 
“make  stenography  and  the  commer¬ 
cial  branches  of  study  the  dumping 
ground  for  students 
The  Sun  and  when  they  fail  in 
The  Globe  their  languages  or 
sciences.  The  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  should  be  open  to  all 
who  want  them.” 

We  could  quote  more  to  prove  that 
the  G.  S.  T.  A.  meetings  are  worth¬ 
while,  but  this  is  sufficient  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  New  York  City 
G.  S.  T.  A.  and  the  place  that  it  is  fill¬ 
ing  among  the  commercial  teachers  of 
the  vicinity  of  New  York.  And  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers  to  know  something  more  of  the 
work  of  this  organization,  and  to  assure 
them  of  a  hearty  welcome  to  its  meet¬ 
ings. 

The  NYC  G.  S.  T.  A.  has  been  in 
existence  for  almost  ten  years.  It  be¬ 
gan  with  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Mc- 
Alpin,  New  York,  in  1915,  when  a  few 
of  the  enthusiasts  decided  that  an  or- 
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ganization  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  teachers  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 
Officers  were  elected,  a  constitution 
adopted,  and  arrangements  made  for 
monthly  meetings.  All  phases  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  were  discussed  at  the 
meetings,  but  the  shorthand  topics  were 
always  the  leading  feature.  Teachers 
in  the  East  were  in  need  of  a  place 
where  they  could  go  with  their  teaching 
problems,  and  this  newly  organized 
society  was  a  sure  “haven  of  refuge.” 

In  this  connection  the  Association  or¬ 
ganized  classes  of  expert  instruction  for 
teachers  of  shorthand,  as  well  as  classes 
for  expert  instruction  to  teachers  of 
typewriting.  This  was  and  is  still  car¬ 
ried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  G.  S. 
T.  A.  has  also  conducted  shorthand 
contests  each  year  for  the  students  in 
and  around  New  York.  Gold,  silver, 
and  bronze  medals  have  been  awarded. 
Banners,  too,  for  schools  whose  stu¬ 
dents  demonstrated  their  ability  in  the 
contests.  This  year  they  will  award  a 
large  silver  cup,  to  be  held  by  the  win¬ 
ning  school  for  one  year  and  competed 
for  annually.  The  contests  have  been 
of  great  service  in  encouraging  better 
work  in  the  classroom,  through  increas¬ 
ing  enthusiasm  and  developing  a  spirit 
of  friendly  rivalry  that  spurs  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  their  best  efforts.  Teachers 
hereabout  should  get  in  touch  with  the 
Speed  Contest  Committee  at  once  and 
have  their  students  compete  for  these 
valuable  trophies. 

Eminent  speakers  have  addressed  the 
Association,  giving  of  their  choicest  ex¬ 
perience  and  suggestions. 

The  association  idea  has  been  the 
spirit  of  friendliness,  of  cooperation 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  full  real¬ 
ization  of  our  professional  ambitions. 

This  year,  the  Association  will  hold 
luncheons  prior  to  its  meetings,  and 
the  suggestion  is  made  that  folks  out 


of  town  make  it  a  point  to  visit  the 
“big  city’’  once  in  a  while — the  “once  in 
a  while”  being  on  those  days  when  the 
Association  meets.  Here’s  a  suggestion : 
an  excellent  $2.00  luncheon  for  one  dol¬ 
lar;  interesting,  worthwhile,  snappy 
meetings  w'ith  plenty  of  humor,  too,  to 
season  the  serious  deliberations;  quit 
about  4 :30,  in  time  to  get  further 
acquainted;  dine,  and  to  a  theatre  in 
the  evening !  What  could  be  better  ? 
Why  not  try  it  Saturday,  March  22nd? 
“Get-together”  at  12 :00  noon,  luncheon 
at  12 :30  sharp.  Here  is  the  tentative 
program : 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  SHORTHAND  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  by  John  Robert 
Gregg. 

Second  of  a  series  of  talks  and  will 
cover  the  period  from  1830  to  1893.  As 
greater  stress  is  being  placed  by  exam¬ 
iners  on  historical  background  and  under¬ 
lying  philosophies,  this  talk  will  be  timely. 

DIAGNOSTIC  SHORTHAND  TESTS— 
MEASUREMENT  AND  FOLLOW-UP  by 
Miss  Ethel  A.  Rollinson,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

An  explanation  of  Miss  Rollinson’s 
newly  completed  Diagnostic  Shorthand 
Tests,  the  aims  of  which  are  to  set  a 
standard  of  comparison  between  indi¬ 
viduals  and  classes  on  the  first  four 
lessons  of  the  textbook  and  give  a  basis 
for  segregating  students  according  to 
abilities. 

THE  HUMAN  ELEMENT  IN  SHORT¬ 
HAND  TEACHING  by  John  E.  Gill. 
President  of  Rider  College,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey. 

Always  a  live-wire  and  progressive 
school  man,  Mr.  Gill  is  sure  to  give  us 
things  really  worth  while  from  his  rich 
experience  in  the  profession.  Mr.  Gill  is 
renowned  as  a  creator  of  enthusiasm,  a 
distiller  of  useful  suggestions  and  a  man 
whose  forcefulness  and  genuine  ability 
have  won  for  him  a  place  at  the  top  of 
the  ladder  of  success. 

A.S  TAUGHT  by  Walt  H.  Mechler. 

Students  will  receive  instruction  from 
Professor  Walt  H.  Mechler,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  College  of  Secretarial  Science. 
Mr.  Mechler’s  previous  connection  with 
(Continued  on  page  2zg) 
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TEACHERS’  CLASS  DRILLS 
^  ON  THE  O.  G.  A. 


Conducted  by  Florence  Elaine  Ulrich 

Editor  Art  and  Credentials  Department 
of  the  Gregg  Writer 


ONE  writer  has  said  that  the  Gregg 
Writer  is  like  knowledge — the 
more  you  use  it  the  more  useful  it  be¬ 
comes.  VVe  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  several  schools  where  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  are  taught  and 
where  the  Gregg  Writer  has  been  made 
part  of  the  equipment  of  each  student. 
In  all  of  these  schools  the  certificate 
activities  of  the  Art  and  Credentials 
Department  is  part  of  the  regular 
assignment,  in  some  cases  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  certificate  being  necessary 
to  promotion  or  graduation.  We  were 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  see  the  work 
of  the  Gregg  Writer  presented  and 
carried  out.  Some  of  the  teachers  told 
us  that  they  do  not  use  the  magazine 
every  day,  but  have  a  “Gregg  Writer 
Day’’  each  week,  at  which  time  the 
shorthand  and  typewriting  periods  are 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  drills  given 
on  the  monthly  tests. 

We  were  deeply  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  in  none  of  these  schools  did 
the  atmosphere  suggest  bored  disinter¬ 
estedness  on  the  part  of  the  students ; 
but  rather,  students  literally  ate  the 
work  presented  to  them — after  health¬ 
ily  digesting  the  instructions,  they 
seemed  to  relish  it. 

The  object  of  the  Credentials  De¬ 
partment  is  not  only  to  raise  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  efficiency  of  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing,  but  to  make  the  measurement 
test  (and  the  certificates  do  represent 
a  standardization)  as  engagingly  at¬ 
tractive  as  possible  so  that  the  students 
will  find  the  practice  of  them,  not 


drudgery,  but  real  joy.  In  this  it  seems 
to  have  been  successful,  if  the  reaction 
in  the  schoolrooms  where  the  students 
were  practicing  on  these  tests  reflects 
the  true  spirit,  and  we  believe  that  it 
does.  Some  of  the  best  results  of  good 
teaching  that  it  is  possible  to  get  in  an 
average  length  of  time  have  been  and 
are  being  accomplished  by  teachers  who 
regularly  and  systematically  use  the 
O.  G.  A.  Department  as  a  stimulus  to 
interest  and  a  standard  of  efficiency. 

Embracing  as  it  does  the  triple  ele¬ 
ments  of  art  and  speed  in  shorthand 
writing  and  the  fraternal  element  in 
the  classroom,  it  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  teacher’s  equipment.  Perhaps  the 
fact  that  five-sixths  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  Gregg  Writer  last  year  took  part 
in  the  Credential  work,  as  evidenced  by 
the  number  of  papers  received  by  the 
Department,  strengthens  the  statement 
that  the  Credentials  Department  is  the 
most  popular  department  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  O.  G.  A.  Department,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  learn,  is  reaching 
essentially  more  shorthand  teachers 
than  any  other  coop- 
Credentials  erative  service  extend- 

Work  ed  to  teachers  any- 

Widespread  where.  Some  30,000 

to  35,000  shorthand 
tests  were  examined  from  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  schools  last  year.  They  came 
to  us  from  all  over  the  globe — coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and 
Australia,  as  well  as  the  North  and 
South  American  continents,  the  East 
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and  West  Indies,  and  many  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  They  came  from  schools 
of  every  rank  from  grammar  school  to 
university,  from  people  of  every  color, 
race  and  creed — in  fact,  wherever 
Gregg  Shorthand  is  taught,  there  will 
you  find  the  O.  G.  A.  work  carried  on 
by  the  teachers  and  schools.  Specimens 
of  shorthand  writing  are  submitted  to 
us  by  writers  anywhere  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  eighty.  Some  of  them 
were  written  in  brightly  lighted  school¬ 
rooms,  a  few  were  written  in  the  con¬ 
fines  of  reform  schools  and  prisons; 
but  no  matter  whence  they  came  or 
under  what  conditions  they  were  writ¬ 
ten,  the  notes  in  almost  every  instance 
reflected  earnest,  intelligent  effort  and 
attention  in  the  preparation  of  the  copy, 
and  the  writers  obviously  were  justly 
rewarded  for  the  practice  by  becoming 
skilful  in  it. 

The  object  of  the  O.  G.  A.  is  to  en¬ 
courage  a  practical  style  of  writing 
conducive  not  only  to  speed  but  legi¬ 
bility  as  well.  Only  those 
Object  of  who  have  a  fair  degree  of 
O.  G.  A.  skill  in  the  art  of  smooth 
and  legible  writing  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  membership  in  the  Order. 
We  teachers  know  that  a  good  style 
of  notes  gracefully  and  skilfully  exe¬ 
cuted  is  absolutely  imperative  to  suc¬ 
cessful  stenography  and  it  is  this  style 
that  the  O.  G.  A.  establishes  and  main¬ 
tains. 

Expert  writers  like  Mr.  Swem,  Mr. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Dupraw  and  many 
others,  all  have  a  beautiful  style  of 
writing  even  at  the  rate  of  150  words 
a  minute.  In  fact  Mr,  Dupraw,  who 
came  so  close  to  capturing  the  World’s 
Championship  in  the  reporters’  contest 
last  year,  w-rit^*  '  ^tyle  at  the  rate  of 
150  words  a  ml  '  ictically  as  beau¬ 
tiful  as  that  fou.K.'  >u  the  pages  of  the 
Gregg  Writer  each  month.  Mr.  Swem, 
the  World’s  Champion,  writes  a  very 


beautiful  hand.  These  facts  are  men¬ 
tioned  merely  to  prove  the  assertion 
that  a  good  style  of  writing,  that  a 
beautiful  style  of  writing,  is  required 
for  accuracy  and  high  speed.  You  may 
not  be  developing  champions — though 
some  of  you  might — but  you  are  devel¬ 
oping  reporters  and  stenographers,  and 
it  is  just  as  necessary  that  they  have  a 
good  style  of  writing,  indeed  more 
necessary,  because  their  youth  and  in¬ 
experience  makes  it  necessary  for  them 
to  depend  absolutely  upon  what  they 
write  for  correct  transcription  of  the 
subject  matter  they  have  taken  down. 

Through  the  study  and  practice  of 
shorthand  penmanship  drills  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  combinations,  this  style  easily 
may  be  acquired. 

The  wide  vogue  of  the  O.  G.  A.  has 
brought  to  us  a  good  many  inquiries 
from  teachers  taking  up  the  work  as 
to  how  to  present  the 
New  material  and  handle  the 

Department  drills.  It  is  in  response 
to  this  demand  and  with 
a  view  to  encouraging  the  general  and 
systematic  use  of  the  O.  G.  A.  as  a 
regular  classroom  drill  that  this  De¬ 
partment  is  incorporated  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Shorthatid  Teacher.  It  is  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  Art  and  Credentials  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Gregg  Writer.  A  man¬ 
ual,  so  to  speak,  to  the  O.  G.  A. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  interest¬ 
ing  ways  of  presenting  the  work — al¬ 
most  as  many  ways  as  there  are  teach¬ 
ers  handling  it — 
Methods  of  and  possibly  no 

Handling  O.  G.  A.  two  teachers  use 
Work  in  Classes  exactly  the  same 

method,  but  many 
teachers  are  getting  the  same  consist¬ 
ently  good  results.  One  method  that 
seems  to  lend  itself  to  any  curriculum 
because  of  its  elasticity,  and  to  bring 
especially  good  results,  is  that  of  pick¬ 
ing  out  and  practicing  certain  impor- 
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tant  characters  and  combinations.  While  believe  that  this  plan  will  reduce  to  a 

teachers  should  point  out  the  pitfalls  minimum  the  number  of  papers  dis- 

to  be  avoided,  the  emphasis  for  psycho-  qualifying  each  month,  by  giving  teach- 

logical  reasons  should  be  placed  on  the  ers  the  key  to  the  points  on  which  spe- 
correct  forms.  The  best  results  are  cial  emphasis  in  writing  is  laid.  To 
obtained  by  the  teacher  supplementing  train  the  teacher  not  only  to  be  able  to 
her  explanation  with  the  correct  forms  do  the  thing  well,  but  to  know  when 

written  by  her  on  the  blackboard.  To  the  thing  is  well  done,  is,  then,  the 

enable  her  better  to  do  this,  we  will  primary  function  of  this  new  Depart- 

give  the  correct  forms  for  the  com-  merrt  and  its  permanence  in  the  maga- 
binations  we  choose  as  a  basis  for  criti-  zine  depends  wholly  on  its  popularity 
cism  each  month.  If  the  teacher  wishes  with  the  teacher, 

to  submit  her  own  notes  to  us  from  At  the  outset  please  let  it  be  under¬ 
time  to  time,  we  will  gladly  criticize  stood  that  it  isn’t  an  autocratic  depart- 

and  return  them  to  her,  free  of  charge.  ment.  We  invite  the  teachers  to  take 

The  Teachers’  Blackboard  Contest  con-  active  part  in  the  development  of  it. 

ducted  in  the  Gregg  Writer  annually  Submit  your  penmanship  problems  to 

is  to  help  along  the  good  work  of  de-  us,  particularly  those  pertaining  to 

veloping  skillful  writing  among  the  O.  G.  A.  work.  Tell  us  about  the 
teachers.  methods  you  use  in  preparing  your  stu- 

While  the  study  given  here  this  month  dents  for  the  O.  G.  A.  Contest  and  for 
is  not  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  one,  membership. 

it  is  hoped  that  it  will  encourage  the  Would  you  like  it  to  be  some- 
extensive  use  of  the  thing  of  an  open  forum  as  well  as 

Penmanship  service  rendered  by  a  study  on  the  O.  G.  A.  test  each 

Drills  on  the  Gregg  Writer  month?  If  so,  you  must  take  active 

O.  G.  A.  Tests  Credentials  Depart-  part  in  it.  The  Department  needs  your 

ment  and  promote  help.  Make  it  what  it  really  is  intended 

more  skillful  writing  and  develop  the  to  be — a  cooperative  teachers’  service 
critical  faculties.  More  than  that,  we  for  using  the  O.  G.  A. 


Class  Drills  on  February  O.  G.  A.  Test 

[The  February  O.  G.  A.  test  copy  is  printed  in  the  February  "Gregg  Writer"  Incidentally 
it  is  also  the  Contest  copy.  If  your  club  of  specimens  is  to  be  entered  in  the  Annual  O.  G.  A. 
Contest,  they  need  not  be  sent  to  us  until  the  latter  part  of  March,  as  the  closing  date  of  the 
Contest  is  April  /.  The  announcement  of  the  Contest,  together  toith  prizes  offered  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  December,  1923,  "Gregg  Writer."  We  will  furnish  a  copy  to  the  teachers  who 
do  not  have  it  and  who  wish  to  have  their  students  take  part  this  year.) 

'  I  'HE  first  essential  to  good  penman-  quality  of  penmanship  paper  with  regu- 
ship  practice  is  satisfactory  and  lar  spacing  between  the  lines — or,  bet- 
proper  tools  with  which  to  work.  With-  ter  still,  a  regular  stenographer’s  note- 

out  good  equipment  a  good  foundation  book  with  a  good  quality,  smooth  finish 

cannot  be  built.  We  not  only  advocate  paper.  The  writer  should  assume  a 
but  strongly  urge  the  use  of  a  pen,  good  position  at  his  desk,  with  body 

either  steel  or  fountain,  but  the  foun-  erect  and  both  feet  flat  on  the  floor, 

tain  pen  for  the  sake  of  economy  is  the  writing  arm  from  the  elbow  rest- 

preferred.  The  paper  may  be  any  good  ing  on  the  table.  The  holding  of  the 
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pen  the  student  has  learned  from  his 
penmanship  work,  the  importance  only 
of  which  need  be  emphasized  here.  Be¬ 
gin  the  penmanship  lesson  by  giving 
the  class  a  good  penmanship  drill  as  a 
warming-up  exercise.  The  direct  and 
indirect  oval  is  a  good  exercise,  written 
^  space  high,  space  high,  and 
space  high.  The  straight-line  exercise 
may  also  be  used  to  good  advantage. 
Follow  by  picking  out  the  characters 
that  give  the  students  the  most  trouble. 
For  instance,  k  and  g  occur  frequently 
in  this  test  copy,  and  many  writers  fail 
to  write  them  correctly.  These  curves, 
particularly  the  g,  curve  slightly  at  the 
beginning  and  more  at  the  end,  and  k 
should  be  only  one-half  the  length  of  g. 


deep  and  narrow,  and  finally  the  th, 
making  it  short  and  graceful.  Em¬ 
phasize  in  all  these  drills  the  use  of 
the  get-away  stroke,  and  insist  on  get¬ 
ting  it. 

Now  if  the  reversed  curves  are  of 
equal  length,  the  curves  flow  into  one 
another  smoothly  witli  no  evidence  of 
the  point  of  joining.  Practice  the 
phrase  have  been.  They  have  been 
students  practice  such  words  as  corpo¬ 
rations,  have  been,  great,  before,  be¬ 
cause  even  while  some  of  these  words 
do  not  occur  in  this  month’s  test,  the 
importance  of  making  the  correct  forms 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  student 
with  greater  pressure  if  the  combina¬ 
tions  are  practiced  alternately. 


After  a  line  or  two  of  these  characters, 
written  both  connectedly  and  separately, 
have  been  practiced,  try  the  words  be¬ 
ginning  with  these  letters,  such  a  char¬ 
acter,  cases,  government,  gathered, 
come,  etc. 


One  of  the  commonest  penmanship 
faults  consists  in  writing  r  and  I  on  a 
downward  slant.  There  are  several 
words  in  this  test  exemplifying  this 
combination.  Present  them  one  by  one, 
keeping  this  point  in  mind,  that  r  and  I 


In  practicing  the  combinations  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  words  growth  and  great, 
stress  the  use  of  the  hump  between  re¬ 
versed  curves  of  unequal  length.  It  is 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  both 
reading  and  writing  and  should  be  used. 
Practice  the  movement  drill  on  the  next 
page  presenting  these  combinations  and 
then  write  the  combination.  Add  the 
hook  vow'el,  remembering  to  keep  it 


are  horizontal  curves  and  must  be  kept 
level,  as  they  are  in  the  illustration. 
The  words  writers,  written,  liberty,  leg¬ 
islative,  always,  helps,  present,  afford 
good  practice  on  this  one  point.  You 
may  find  that  while  your  students  write 
a  beautiful  and  perfect  curve  when  it 
stands  alone,  there  is  the  tendency  to 
write  it  down-hill  when  joined  to  other 
characters.  A  dotted  line  has  been  in- 
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serted  in  the  outline  for  writers  in 
the  group  below,  to  indicate  just  how 
the  r  should  slant.  Insist  upon  the 
same  slant  no  matter  in  what  joining 
it  occurs.  A  good  way  to  practice 
this  is  first  to  write  the  consonant  alone 
a  few  times,  then  add  the  vowel,  writ¬ 
ing  r-i;  then  finally  add  the  second  r, 
completing  the  word  writer. 

Practice  on  these  penmanship  points 
and  on  these  phrases  should  be  even 


more  valuable  when  done  with  a  defi¬ 
nite  object  in  mind — the  passing  of  an 
O.  G.  A.  test  or  competing  in  the  O.  G. 
A.  Contest — than  when  done  merely  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  school  work,  as 
it  is  true  that  almost  invariably  any 
kind  of  skill  is  acquired  much  more 
readily  and  lastingly  under  conditions 
which  make  it  seem  of  immediate 
value,  than  when  it  is  acquired  merely 
for  an  indefinite  future  use. 


(Continued  on  page  ii6). 
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The  monthly  O.  G.  A.  test  may  profit-  the  age,  on  behalf,  of  liberty,  has  been 
ably  be  used  to  emphasize  the  value  of  done,  by  the,  for  us,  they  come,  who 
phrasing  from  a  standpoint  of  beauty  would,  in  its,  in  the  present,  more  than, 
as  well  as  utility.  In  the  present  test  in  the  past. 

for  instance,  some  of  the  phrases  are :  Have  your  students  write  these 

who  have  (which  should  be  written  phrases  one  at  a  time  until  they  can 
smoothly  and  without  a  break),  in  most,  execute  the  entire  phrase  fluently  and 
of  our,  for  the  best,  to  the,  tendency  of  skillfully. 


+  ♦  + 


State  Contest  News 

"IXTITH  a  copy  of  the  complete  rules  as  the  place  for  the  preliminary  contests 
’  ^  governing  the  District  as  well  as  of  1924,  which  are  to  be  held  April  26, 
the  State  Contests  held  in  Indiana,  the  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  man- 

state  contest  manager,  Mr.  M.  E.  Stude-  agers,  and  the  division  of  Districts, 

baker,  Ball  Teacher’s  College,  Muncie,  You  will  be  interested  in  seeing  the 
has  sent  us  the  list  of  towns  selected  schedule: 


LOCATION  OF  DISTRICT  CONTESTS  (1924) 

Anderson — Margaret  Martin,  Manager  Evansville  (Central) — M.  W.  Grinnell,  Man- 

Alexandria,  Anderson,  Elwood,  Muncie,  ager 

Noblesville,  Pendleton,  Tipton,  Summit-  Evansville  (Central,  Rcitr),  Ft.  Branch, 

ville.  Huntingburg,  Mt.  Vernon,  Owensville 

Bloomington— Bonnie  Unger,  Manager  Princeton,  Vincennes,  Washington,  Wins- 

Bedford,  Bloomington,  Brownstown,  Colum- 

bus,  Franklin,  French  Lick,  Loogootee,  *  port  Wayne  (Central)— M.  H.  Northrop. 
Martinsville,  Mitchell,  Nashville,  Spencer.  Manager 

Brazil — P.  W,  Cutshall,  Manager  Angola,  Auburn,  Butler,  Columbia  City 

Brazil,  Carlisle,  Ointon,  Cory,  Covington,  Decatur,  Ft.  Wayne  (Central,  South  Side), 

Greencastle,  Hillsboro,  Linton,  Perrysville,  Garrett,  Huntington,  Kendallville,  La- 

Sandbom,  Sullivan,  Terre  Haute  (Wiley,  Grange,  Ossian,  Pierceton,  Portland,  Sid- 

Garfield),  Vcedersburg,  Waveland.  ney.  (Continued  on  page  ei8) 
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Manual  Tests — I 

By  W.  W.  Lewis 

Head  of  Theory  Department,  Gregg  School,  Chicago 

'T^HE  test  this  month  should  be  given  upon  completion  of  the  first  seven  lessons 
of  the  Manual.  It  consists  of  two  parts  of  equal  value,  one  hundred  words, 
and  ten  theory  questions.  The  words  are  taken  from  the  text  and  may  be  dic¬ 
tated  to  the  student  or  placed  before  him  in  printed  form.  The  wordsigns  may 
be  given  as  a  separate  group  or  distributed  among  the  words  involving  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  as  the  teacher  may  wish.  Every  principle  of  the  first  seven  lessons  is 
illustrated  in  this  word  list. 


LESSONS  I-VII 

(Deduct  1%  for  each  incorrect  outline.) 


Write  the  shorthand  for  the  following: 


go 

be 

■any 

fall 

full 

cause 

speech 

like 

assist 

existence 


-will 

-before 

■please 

■friendly 

-much 

-list 

-than 

■appoint 

-hand 

■system 


-at 

■form 

-Mr. 

■public 

■your 

-his 

-thing 

-use 

-date 

-want 


-a 

-shall 

-body 

■very 

-what 

-receive 

-Yours  very  truly 
■why 

■difference 

-end 


Mark  the  vowels  in  the  following : 


-hat 

- ale 

■frame 

- bane 

■peach 

- Maud 

-shove 

- muff 

-twin 

- away 

■Yarrow 

- safe 

-see 

- theme 

■bus 

- phase 

-rank 

- condole 

-explode 

- doing 

-action 

- anything 

-toil 

- try 

-fiat 

- medial 

-lined 

- deface 

-waited 

- basis 

■meet 

-chief 

■bore 

-gull 

■whim 

■days 

-athlete 

-box 

-envy 

-readings 

-unique 

-Owen 

-area 

-genteel 

-divided 


■wreck 

-pave 

-comb 

■wage 

-yawn 

•sage 

■sorrow 

-sing 

-impress 

-early 

-ounce 

-Noah 

dense 

-maintain 

-to  know 


QUESTIONS  ON  THEORY 

Mark  each  answer  on  a  basis  of  10. 

1.  Give  and  illustrate  the  rules  for  circle  joinings. 
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2.  Write  in  shorthand  the  following  words : 

aflFray,  alleged,  banish,  sherry,  fairy,  lamp,  shady,  nab,  plead,  peer. 

3.  Give  and  illustrate  the  rule  for  placing  the  o-hook  on  its  side. 

4.  Write  in  shorthand  the  following  sentences : 

Mr.  Wall  will  move  to  Norway. 

Take  the  wheelbarrow  through  the  gateway. 

He  took  a  trip  on  the  yacht. 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

The  gulf  is  far  away. 

5.  Write  in  longhand  and  shorthand  words  to  illustrate  the  joining  of  s  to 
curves;  to  t,  d,  n,  or  m;  to  sh,  ch,  or  j;  so  at  the  beginning  of  words;  oos  joined 
smoothly;  oos  joined  with  an  angle. 

6.  Illustrate  in  words  each  of  the  diphthongs. 

7.  Write  the  shorthand  for  all  the  blends. 

8.  What  determines  the  direction  of  starting  a  blend  ? 

9.  (a)  Give  the  rule  for  joining  th  to  other  strokes. 

(b)  Illustrate. 

10.  Write  in  longhand  and  shorthand  words  illustrating  the  terminations  -ly, 
-ily,  -tion,  -ing,  -ings. 


+  ♦  + 

State  Contest  News — Indiana 

(Continued  from  page  2i6) 


Frankfort — Vernal  H.  Carmichael,  Manager 
Attica,  Crawfordsville,  Cutler,  Darlington 
Delphi,  Forest,  Frankfort,  Lafayette, 
Lebanon,  Linden,  Michigantown,  New  Rich¬ 
mond,  Otterbein,  Oxford,  Waynetown,  West 
Point,  Wingate. 

Gary  (Emerson) — John  A.  White,  Manager 
Chesterton,  DeMotte,  East  Chicago,  Gary 
(Emerson,  Froebel),  Hammond,  Hohart. 
LaCrosse,  Lowell,  Michigan  City,  Val 
paraiso,  Whiting. 

Indianapolis  (Manual  Training) — W.  S. 

Barnhart,  Manager 

Beech  Grove,  Brownsburg,  Carthage,  Dan 
ville.  Greenwood,  Indianapolis  (Arsenal 
Technical,  Ben  Davis,  Manual  Training, 
Shortridge),  Ladoga,  Lizton,  Maxwell,  New 
Market,  New  Palestine,  Pittsboro,  Plain- 
field,  Whiteland,  Whitestown. 

I>ogansport — John  R.  Jones,  Manager 
Kentland,  Kokomo,  Logansport,  Lucerne, 
Peru,  Rensselaer,  Sharpsville,  Winamac. 
Windfall. 

Marion — M.  S.  Cole,  Manager 

Bluffton,  Dunkirk,  Fairmount,  Gas  City, 
Hartford  City,  Liberty  Center,  Marion, 
Montpelier,  Redkey,  Wabash,  Warren. 


Mishawaka — Perle  Marie  Parvis,  Manager 
Bremen,  Bristol,  Elkhart,  Goshen,  LaPorte, 
Ligonier,  Mishawaka,  New  Carlisle,  New 
Paris,  South  Bend. 

New  Albany,  Trella  Wood,  Manager 
Jeffersonville,  Madison,  New  Albany, 
North  Vemon,  Salem,  Tell  City,  Vevay. 

Richmond — G.  H.  Clevenger,  Manager 
Cambridge  City,  Centerville,  Hagerstown, 
Lynn,  New  Castle,  New  Lisbon,  Richmond, 
Straughn,  Union  City,  Wilkinson. 

Rochester — Beulah  M.  Hole,  Manager 

Argos,  Culver,  Knox,  Leesburg,  North 
Judson,  North  Manchester,  Plymouth, 
Rochester,  Warsaw. 

Rushville — Gertrude  Wilkinson,  Manager 
Arlington,  Aurora,  Batesville,  Connersville, 
Greenfield,  Knightstown,  Rushville,  Shelby- 
ville. 

The  rules  governing  Indiana  contests 
will  be  given  in  our  next  issue.  Rules 
for  Southern  Illinois,  where  district 
events  are  held  in  March,  appear  on 
page  225. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

On  Sundry  Topics 


Does  the  Stenographer 
Write  Shorthand  From 
Seeing  Words  or 
H earing  Them? 

IN  a  little  informal  discussion  we 
heard  recently  on  the  subject  of  dic¬ 
tation,  one  teacher  delivered  himself 
thus : 

“I  could  never  see  the  sense  of 
placing  in  a  shorthand  student’s  hands 
a  book  of  business  letters  printed  in 
type.  In  how  many  business  offices  is 
a  student  required  to  copy  in  shortliand 
from  a  typewritten  or  printed  letter? 
Whatever  shorthand  the  stenographer 
writes  is  written  from  dictation. 

“Of  what  possible  value  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  translating  into  shorthand  in 
this  way  ?  By  the  time  the  student 
reaches  a  point  in  his  shorthand  study 
where  he  can  write  letters,  he  does  not 
need  this  kind  of  constructive  work. 
Ninety  per  cent,  possibly,  of  the  words 
in  the  average  business  letter,  outside 
of  technical  fields,  are  the  common, 
everyday  words  of  the  language  re¬ 
peated  over  and  over  again.  Granting 
that  there  is  some  value  in  this  sort  of 
translating,  how  much  practice  in  actual 
word  construction  does  the  student  get 
from  it?  And  this  fact  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  taken  into  consideration  —  the 
shorthand  writer  always  encounters  the 
new  or  unfamiliar  word,  and  upon  his 
ability  to  deal  with  it  quickly  and  effec¬ 
tively  depends  largely  his  success  as  a 
writer. 

“Moreover,  in  making  translations  of 
this  kind,  he  is  forming  a  very  bad  habit 
— of  reacting  to  his  shorthand  from  the 


printed  word.  That  is  not  the  way 
practical  shorthand  writing  is  per¬ 
formed.  What  he  should  be  doing  is 
reacting  to  it  from  the  spoken  word. 
Hearing  the  word  or  sentence  should 
stir  the  whole  writing  machinery  into 
prompt  action. 

“Some  constructive  work  of  translat¬ 
ing  printed  words  into  shorthand  is  very 
valuable  while  he  is  studying  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  system.  But  even  in  this 
it  should  be  such  work  as  brings  into 
play  the  greatest  amount  of  construc¬ 
tive  effort.  My  idea  is  that  even  this 
constructive  effort  should  emphasize  the 
acquirement  of  skill  in  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  word-building  prin¬ 
ciples  and  should  also  be  associated 
strongly  with  the  acquisition  of  a 
vocabulary. 

“Reading  accurately  written  short¬ 
hand,  such  as  we  find  in  the  readers 
and  the  magazine  devoted  to  our  sys¬ 
tem,  plays  an  enormously  important 
part  in  the  student’s  training.  The 
reading  of  a  beautifully  written  page 
of  shorthand  re-creates  ideals ;  it  is 
stimulating;  it  strengthens  the  inter¬ 
pretive  power;  it  favorably  influences 
execution  in  dictation,  and  altogether 
has  a  most  wholesome  effect  on  the 
writing.  This  reading  should  naturally 
be  supplemented  by  much  reading  of 
the  student’s  own  notes  in  order  to 
familiarize  him  with  the  style.  But  as 
a  factor  in  shorthand  training  the 
printed-in-type  dictation  book  is  a  dull, 
drab,  neutral,  nonentity — a  relic  of  the 
past,  when  teachers  merely  kept  one 
lesson  ahead  of  their  students. 

“Even  the  name  of  most  of  these 
books  is  a  misnomer — ‘Dictation  Book,’ 
indeed!  A  dictation  book  is  something 
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to  put  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher — 
not  of  the  student — unless  the  student 
is  intending  to  use  it  in  dictating  to 
others.” 

Our  comment  on  this  is  that  this 
teacher’s  remarks  are  packed  full  of 
common  sense.  It  was  a  realization  of 
the  importance  of  these  factors  that 


induced  us  to  bring  out  the  book,  St>eed 
Studies.  And  this  book  has  had  a 
greater  influence  on  the  acquisition  of 
skill  in  shorthand  writing  than  any 
other,  with  the  exception  of  the  short¬ 
hand  Manual  itself.  It  is  based  on 
sound  psychology  and  pedagogy — and 
the  results  of  its  use  amply  confirm  this. 


+  +  + 

I 

University  of  California 


Summer  Methods  Courses  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
To  be  Held  at  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles 


A  LTHOUGH  the  University  of 
California  did  not  contemplate 
carrying  on  courses  in  methods  of 
teaching  shorthand,  typewriting,  and 
accountancy  in  the  summer  session,  an¬ 
nouncement  is  now  made  that  these 
courses  will  be  held.  There  will  be 
given  at  Berkeley  a  course  in  methods 
of  teaching  shorthand  and  another  in 
methods  of  teaching  typewriting.  Sim¬ 
ilar  courses  will  be  given  at  Los  An¬ 
geles.  In  addition  to  these  courses 
there  will  be  given  at  Berkeley  a  course 
in  the  Administration  of  Commercial 
Departments.  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Bey- 
grau,  formerly  of  Columbia  University 
and  Hunter  College,  New  York  City, 
now  of  the  Evander  Childs  High 
School,  New  York  City,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  the  work  at  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Last  year  he  did  splendid  work 
at  Berkeley  and  made  a  host  of  friends. 
Mr.  Edward  J.  McNamara,  Adminis¬ 
trative  Assistant  of  the  Girls  Commer¬ 
cial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  has  been 
appointed  for  the  courses  in  Methods 
of  Teaching  Shorthand  and  Typewrit¬ 
ing  and  also  the  course  in  Administra¬ 


tion  of  Commercial  Departments  at 
Berkeley.  Mr.  McNamara  has  given 
the  latter  course  as  well  as  shorthand 
and  typewriting  courses  in  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Division  of  New  York  University 
for  a  number  of  years  with  exceptional 
success. 

The  University  of  California,  we 
understand,  is  issuing  a  bulletin  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  of  the  courses, 
which  may  be  had  upon  application.  In 
the  next  number  of  the  American 
Shorthand  Teacher  we  hope  to  outline 
the  courses  in  full.  The  Summer  Ses¬ 
sion  at  Berkeley  begins  June  23  and 
ends  August  2;  at  Los  Angeles  it  be¬ 
gins  June  30  and  ends  August  9. 

The  popularity  of  these  courses  was 
clearly  shown  when  it  was  first  learned 
that  such  courses  would  not  be  given 
this  year.  A  flood  of  letters  from  teach¬ 
ers  was  received,  asking  that  the 
courses  be  continued.  Accordingly,  the 
University  decided  to  continue  them. 
It  is  understood  that  the  work  this  year 
will  be  confined  entirely  to  methods. 
The  courses  in  accountancy  will  also  be 
announced  in  the  bulletin. 
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Regional  Gregg  Convention 

Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadlephia,  Pennsylvania 
March  8,  1924 
Morning  Session 
9:30  o’clock 

Tests  and  Measurements  Applied  to  the  Teaching  of  Shorthand,  by  Dr.  Elmer  J.  Hoke. 
(Dr.  Hoke  is  the  author  of  the  only  series  of  tests  and  measurements  devised  for  use 
with  any  system  of  shorthand.  They  are  the  result  of  his  research  work  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  The  tests  have  since  been  in  actual  use  in  hundreds  of  schools.  Dr.  Hoke 
will  give  us  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  tests  and  draw  some  conclusions  from 
their  widespread  use  throughout  the  country.) 

10:15  o’clock 

A  Model  Lesson  in  Shorthand,  by  Walt  Mechler. 

(Mr,  Mechler  of  the  College  of  Secretarial  Science,  Boston  University,  has  a  well- 
earned  reputation  as  a  technician  in  enthusiastic  presentation  of  shorthand  principles 
combined  with  effective  drill.  He  will  give  an  interesting — and  perhaps  enlightening — 
demonstration  of  his  methods.) 


11:00  o’clock 

Drill,  by  Edward  J.  McNamara. 

(Mr.  McNamara,  Chairman  of  the  shorthand  and  typewriting  department  of  the  Girls’ 
Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  is  a  master  of  drill.  He  is  one  of  the  leading  ex¬ 
ponents  of  the  application  of  modern  principles  of  teaching  to  shorthand.  Mr.  McNamara 
has  ideas,  he  has  them  organized,  he  expresses  them  clearly  and  forcibly.) 

11:45  o’clock 

Demonstration  of  the  New  Rational  Phonograph  Records,  by  Rupert  P.  SoRelle  and 
Harold  H.  Smith. 

(Teaching  typewriting  by  the  phonograph  is  not  new.  Records  previously  used  have 
been  suitable  only  by  accident  and  to  a  limited  extent.  In  planning  this  series  of  records 
such  objectionable  features  have  been  eliminated  and  a  wide  choice  of  distinctly  accen¬ 
tuated  and  alternate  rhythms  are  provided,  covering  all  speeds  from  the  slowest  to  the 
fastest.) 

12:30  o’clock 

Luncheon  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford. 

(By  special  arrangement  with  the  hotel,  the  regular  $2.00  luncheon  will  be  served  for 

$1.00.) 

Afternoon  Session 

2:00  o’clock 

Twenty  Centuries  of  Shorthand,  by  John  Robert  Gregg. 

(Mr.  Gregg  brings  out  and  humanizes  the  salient  facts  in  the  history  of  shorthand  from 
the  time  of  Cicero  down  to  the  use  of  shorthand  by  aviators  in  the  World  War,  and 
revenls  an  amount  of  research  such  as  has  been  undertaken  by  perhaps  no  other  man  in 
any  age.  The  lecture  will  be  followed  by  the  film  of  the  same  title.) 

3 :00  o’clock 

The  Junior-Senior  High  School  Program  of  Commercial  Studies,  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Garwood, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

(The  correlation  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  high  schools  has  been 
a  most  perplexing  problem.  Under  Dr.  Garwood’s  direction  a  committee  of  educators 
has  found  the  solution.  Come  and  hear  this  distinctly  worth-while  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  commercial  education!) 


(Concluded  on  page  tee) 
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3:45  o’clock 

Shorthand  Round  Table.  Charles  E.  Bowman,  Head  of  the  Commercial  Department  of 
Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  will  preside.  Contribute  your  best  idea;  ask  (or  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  your  most  troublesome  problem! 

4:30  o’clock 

Shorthand  Demonstration  and  Talk,  by  Charles  L.  Swem. 

(Mr.  Swem,  the  World’s  Champion  Shorthand  Writer,  will  give  a  demonstration  that 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  all;  from  his  experiences  as  shorthand  reporter  and  personal 
secretary  to  President  Wilson  he  draws  a  number  of  lessons  that  will  be  invaluable  to 
the  alert  shorthand  teacher.) 

Superintendents,  principals,  shorthand  and  typewriting  teachers,  and  all  others  interested 
in  commercial  education  are  cordially  invited.  No  obligations,  no  dues,  no  fees— only  $1.00 
for  the  regular  $2.00  luncheon.  Please  mail  reservations  immediately  to  Mr.  G.  P.  Echols, 
Wyncote  Lane,  Wyncote,  Pennsylvania,  so  that  adequate  provision  may  be  made. 

+  +  + 


An  Experiment  to  Establish  Definite  Standards  for 
the  Guidance  of  Teachers  in  Organizing  Courses  in 
Elementary  Shorthand 

Initiated  and  Conducted  Under  the  Supervision  of 
Frances  Effinger-Raymond  and  Elizabeth  Starbuck  Adams 
Wellesley,  B.  A.,  Columbia,  M.  A. 


(Continued  from  the  January  issue) 


TN  giving  Test  Four,  the  teachers  were 
directed  to  read  Part  One  to  class 
before  dictating;  dictate  punctuation; 
note  time  of  dictation;  have  students 
reverse  paper  and  proceed  with  Part 
Two  in  the  same  way.  Minimum  time 
taken  for  transcription  was  noted.  All 
errors  were  considered  as  errors  in 


theory :  54%  off  for  each  error  on  base 
of  100  to  get  a  student’s  grade. 

Accurate  outlines  and  inaccurate  tran¬ 
scription  indicate  the  need  of  more 
reading  of  shorthand. 

Inaccurate  English  in  transcription 
indicates  the  need  of  more  ufritten  tran¬ 
scription. 


Elementary  Shorthand — Diagnosis  Test  Four 
Based  on  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual — Lessons  11-13 
PART  I— COMMON  PHRASES  IN  CONTEXT 
(Use  lower  half  of  page  only  for  transcription.) 

Gentlemen: 

We  shall  be  more  than  glad  to  have  an  /  extension  of  ten  days  in  order  that  we  may  be  / 
able  to  discount  our  note  for  five  thousand  dollars.  We  /  should  regret  any  failure  on  our 
part  to  make  the  /  necessary  arrangements. 

We  thank  you  for  your  kind  consideration  in  /  our  difficulty.  We  should  like  to  return 
the  favor  at  /  some  future  date.  Please  let  us  hear  from  you  as  /  soon  as  you  think  that  we 
may  be  of  service  /  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours,  (84  words) 

TIME  OF  dictation _ _ min _ sec. 


1  - 
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PART  II— ABBREVIATED  WORDS  IN  CONTEXT 

SugRestions  to  the  office  worker:  When  you  become  a  worker  /  in  an  office,  although  you 
are  in  a  subordinate  place,  /  you  arc  important  in  tbe  organization.  Decide  to  commence 
each  /  day  on  time.  Nothing  less  than  an  cTtplosion  in  the  /  subway  should  keep  you  from 
being  punctual.  The  person  in  /  charge  of  the  office  force  should  be  made  to  feel  /  perfect 
confidence  in  your  skill  in  turning  out  excellent  work  /  at  all  times.  If  you  are  willing  to 
forget  that  /  you  are  an  independent  individual,  if  you  will  conform  to  /  the  common  system, 
if  you  will  work  with  energy  and  /  economy  of  effort,  you  will  make  a  good  impression  upon  / 
those  in  charge.  Your  ultimate  recompense  will  be  promotion  and  /  an  increased  salary. 
(123  words) 

TIME  OF  DICTATION . min... . . . sec. 

MINIMUM  TIME  OF  TRANSCRIPTION .  min _ _ SeC. 


The  total  number  of  papers  given 
a  score  was  733.  The  median  error 
score  was  36.  Twenty-five  per  cent, 
the  su- 


us  reiterate  that  this  group  median  in¬ 
dicates  the  wide  variation  in  students’ 
abilities  and  probable  differences  in 
methods  of 


Report  perior 

on  group, 

Test  scored 

Four  from 

one  er- 
roi  to  twenty-one 
errors.  Out  of 

the  fifty -three 
sets  of  papers 
56.4%  made  a 
class  median  that 
was  less  than  the 
total  -group- 
median  of  36.  I>et 


Test  Four  Scores 

TABLE  IV— A 
(Based  on  53  sets  of  papers) 


UNIT  OF  MANUAL  SCORE 

LESSONS  11-13  MINIMUM 

JhlEDIAN 

25%  SU¬ 
PERIOR 

Date  Dec.  // 

Feb.  z6 

GROUP 

Dec,'May 

Diet.  Pt.  I.  Words 
per  minute .  22 

42 

33-72 

Diet.  Pt.  II.  Words 
per  minute .  21 

39 

28-61 

Low  Error  Score. .  1 

9 

2-15 

Median  Error  Score  9 

31 

9-26 

training.  It  is  the 
low  scores  only 
that  have  any 
significance  to  us 
as  trainers  in  a 
skill  subject  that 
demands  ac- 
curacy  of  100% 
quality  and  re¬ 
fuses  to  hide  be¬ 
hind  a  75%  pass¬ 
ing  grade.  We 
are  concerned 
with  the  possi- 


TABLE  IV— B 

(Superior  Records  of  achievement  to  be  considered  as  Standard) 


E  =  Excellent 


LOW 

MEDIAN 

RATE 

RATE  ] 

1  G  =  Good 

NUMBER  IN 

ERROR 

ERROR 

PART 

PHRASING-^ 

i  F  =  Fair 

CLASS 

MONTH 

SCORE 

SCORE 

ONE 

TWO  j 

[  P=Poor 

1. 

9 

Feb. 

2 

9 

43 

28 

E 

•5 

15 

March 

2 

14 

45 

41 

E 

3. 

14 

Feb. 

2 

16 

42 

29 

E 

4. 

13 

March 

5 

16 

42 

41 

P 

5. 

14 

Feb. 

5 

19 

72 

61 

E 

6. 

7 

Jan. 

9 

20 

30 

25 

E 

7. 

5 

March 

7 

20 

42 

42 

G 

8. 

8 

.March 

5 

20 

42 

41 

E 

9. 

6 

Feb. 

14 

22 

42 

39 

P 

10. 

5 

March 

15 

22 

33 

30 

F 

11. 

14 

March 

5 

23 

36 

30 

E 

12. 

13 

May 

7 

25 

38 

37 

F 

13. 

17 

May 

11 

25 

67 

57 

F 

14. 

19 

March 

11 

25 

42 

35 

G 

IS. 

21 

Jan. 

6 

26 

59 

54 

G 
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bilities  of  achievement  as  indicated  by 
the  tables  on  page  223.  They  follow 
the  procedure  established  in  the  reports 
of  the  previous  tests. 

Each  part  of  this  test  was  in  two 
divisions,  one  in  shorthand,  one  a  tran- 


sible  simple  phrases.  The  letter  ex¬ 
presses  appreciation  of  a  business  cour¬ 
tesy.  It  is  written  in  familiar,  every¬ 
day  language  with  the  usual  proportion 
of  wordsigns.  The  spelling  difficulties 
are  not  great  and,  because  of  the  short 


TYPICAL  SCORING  OF  A  SET  OF  PAPERS— No.  1  in  Table  IV— B 
(Key:  S-i  Shorthand  Part  I,  S-2  Shorthand  Part  II;  T-i  and  T-2,  Transcripts.) 


STUDENT 


S-I 


S-II 

1 

3 
1 
0 
6 
i 

4 
4 

14 


T-I  T-I  I  TOTAL 

1  0  2 

0  0  4 

0  2  5 

2  4  8 

0  1  9 

1  3  9 

6  10  21 

10  7  25 

2  2  25 


scription,  making  four  units  to  be 
checked.  Punctuation, 
Methods  of  construction,  spelling. 
Checking  omissions,  substitutions, 
and  wordsigns  written  in 
full  were  errors.  Failure  tP  phrase  was 
not  checked  as  error  though  each  set  of 
papers  was  graded  on  the  quality  of 
phrasing  and  penmanship.  Omissions 
were  checked  in  transcript.  An  error 
in  the  shorthand  was  not  checked  a 
second  time  in  the  transcript.  In  any 
total  over  five  the  errors  were  usually 
omissions  and  substitutions.  There  are 
414  possibilities  of  error. 

An  analysis  of  the  content  of  each 
part  of  the  test  shows  that  both  articles 
are  constructed  arti- 
Analysis  and  ficially  to  contain  cer- 

Suggestions  tain  difficulties.  They 

test  the  quality  of 
shorthand  penmanship,  the  ability  to 
phrase,  and  familiarity  with  wordsigns. 

Part  One:  Within  the  scope  of  eighty- 
four  words  are  more  than  twenty  pos- 


sentences,  the  chance  for  errors  in 
punctuation  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
A  study  of  the  scores  in  Table  IV — B 
shows  some  correlation  between  good 
phrasing,  rate  of  dictation,  and  low 
error  score : 

Ten  of  the  fifteen  were  excellent  or 
good  in  phrasing 

Seven  of  these  ten  were  dictated  at 
rates  from  42-72 — Part  I 

Seven  of  these  ten  were  dictated  at 
rates  from  36-37 — Part  II 

These  showings  are  not  as  conclusive 
as  would  be  a  detailed  study  of  all 
papers  making  an  error  score  of  10  or 
less,  but  they  are  indicative  that  even 
in  the  learning  stages  good  phrasing 
tends  to  more  rapid  writing  and  better 
scoring. 

Part  Two:  Within  the  scope  of  123 
words  are  64  wordsigns  and  22  abbrevi¬ 
ated  words.  This  article,  while  cover¬ 
ing  the  points  of  the  first  part,  is  also 
a  test  of  the  English  vocabulary.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  words  are  outside  the  range 
of  the  ordinary  (Continued  on  page 
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Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  Commercial 

Contests 


second  Southern  Illinois  Inter- 

scholastic  contest  in  Commercial 
Subjects  will  be  held  March  28,  1924, 
at  1 :00  P.  M.,  in  the  East  Room  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  State  Teachers’  College, 
Carbondale,  Illinois. 

The  contest  last  year  was  a  big  suc¬ 
cess,  but  Mr.  T.  L.  Bryant,  of  the 
Teachers’  College,  who  is  contest  man¬ 
ager,  is  expecting  this  one  to  exceed 
it  in  every  way.  Many  reports  have 
been  sent  him  stating  that  lasting  re¬ 
sults  have  come  from  the  contests  of 
last  year.  To  improve  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  and  make  this  an  even  more 
worthwhile  event,  several  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  rules  for  1924. 

“It  is  earnestly  desired,’’  Mr.  Bryant 
writes,  “that  all  teachers  in  Southern 
Illinois  enter  the  contest  and  give  stu¬ 
dents  not  only  the  experience  of  com¬ 
petition,  but  also  the  enjoyments  and 
the  opportunity  to  be  of  greater  serv¬ 
ice.’’  He  urges  the  cooperation  of  all, 
making  the  following  suggestions  and 
explanations : 

Announce  to  your  classes  that  a  contest 
will  begin  at  the  beginning  of  your  second 
semester  and  continue  daily  in  your  school 
until  March  28,  during  which  time  YOU  will 
decide  upon  the  persons  doing  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  work  and  capable  of  writing  with 
the  greatest  speed.  The  persons  selected  will 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  Interscholastic 
Contest  to  be  given  at  the  Southern  Illinois 
State  Teachers  College,  Friday,  March  28. 
1924,  at  1:00  P.  M. 

You  are  expected  to  use  your  own  good 
judgment  in  the  material  you  use  and  in  the 
training  and  selection  of  your  typewriting 
contestants.  However,  drills  should  be  given 
each  day  on  regular  monthly  speed  tests,  in 
addition  to  theory  work  of  your  regular  text. 
Drill  by  writing  for  fifteen  minutes  during 
each  lesson.  Drill  according  to  International 
Rules.  Select  the  most  capable  students  to 
enter  the  Interscholastic  Contest. 


Train  first-year  shorthand  students  to  write 
new  business  letters  at  rates  up  to  seventy 
(70)  words  a  minute.  Train  second-year  stu¬ 
dents  on  both  business  and  literary  matter  at 
rates  up  to  one  hundred  ten  (110)  words  per 
minute.  Select  the  most  capable  students  to 
enter  the  Interscholastic  Contest. 

Students  may  enter  and  compete  in  either 
or  both  of  the  contests  in  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  but  no  more  than  four  persons 
may  enter  these  contest  from  one  school. 
There  will  be  separate  contests  for  both  one- 
year  and  two-year  students. 

No  student  will  be  eligible  to  enter  the 
shorthand  and  typewriting  contests  who  has 
at  March  28,  1924,  studied  or  practiced  for 
a  period  longer  than  two  school  years.  At¬ 
tendance  at  high  school  need  not  have  been 
continuous.  (Most  students  entering  the  con¬ 
test  will  have  had  one  year’s  practice  only.) 
Contest  is  open  to  students  of  high  school 
grade  only. 

To  be  classified  as  a  first-year,  the  con¬ 
testant  must  not  have  had  more  than  200 
hours  (45-minute  period)  of  instruction  in 
shorthand  or  typewriting.  This  classification 
does  not  apply  to  penmanship.  Second-year, 
the  contestant  must  not  have  had  more  than 
400  hours  of  instruction. 

There  shall  be  five  events  in  the 
Southern  Illinois  Interscholastic  Con¬ 
test  to  be  held  at  the 
Events  Southern  Illinois  State 
Teachers  College,  Carbon- 
dale,  Illinois,  on  Friday,  March  28, 
1924,  at  1 :00  P.  M.,  as  follows : 

Event  Number  1:  Novice  Class  Type- 
writinp.  Open  to  pupils  who  have  had  no 
more  than  two  hundred  instruction  hours  in 
typewriting.  Fifteen  minutes  of  plain  copy. 
International  Rules  to  govern.* 

Event  Number  2:  Amateur  Class  Type 
writing.  Open  to  any  High  School  student 
who  has  had  no  more  than  four  hundred  in¬ 
struction  hours  in  typewriting.  Fifteen  min¬ 
utes  of  plain  copy.  International  Rules  to 
govern.* 

*Cof)les  of  these  rules  may  be  obtained  from  any 
of  the  leading  Typewriter  companies,  or  by  ad¬ 
dressing  J.  N.  Kimball.  Manager  International  Con¬ 
tests,  1358  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Address  all 
inquiries  about  the  Southern  Illinois  contest  to 
T.  L.  Bryant,  Contest  Manager,  Carlwndale,  Illinois. 
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Event  Number  3;  Novice  Class  Short¬ 
hand.  Open  to  pupils  who  have  had  no  more 
than  two  hundred  instruction  hours  in  short¬ 
hand.  Dictation  at  the  rate  of  sixty  (60) 
words  per  minute.  Three  hundred  (300) 
words,  forty-five  (45)  minutes  allowed  for 
transcribing. 

Event  Number  4;  Amateur  Class  Short¬ 
hand.  Open  to  any  high  school  pupil  who 
has  had  no  more  than  four  hundred  instruc¬ 
tion  hours  in  shorthand.  Dictation  at  one 
hundred  ten  (110)  words  per  minute,  three 
hundred  (300)  words,  forty-five  (45)  min¬ 
utes  allowed  for  transcribing. 

Event  Number  5:  Graded  School  Con¬ 
test  in  Penmanship.  Open  to  all  public 
schools  in  Southern  Illinois.  One  specimen 
from  each  pupil  in  each  grade  from  four  to 
eight  to  be  submitted.  Material:  Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg  Address.  Winners  to  be  selected 
by  Mr.  A.  A.  Davis,  manager  of  Chicago 
Office,  The  A.  N.  Palmer  Company. 

1.  Typewriting: 

(a)  Bring  your  best  machine.  If  this  if 
impossible  notify  us. 

(b)  Material  will  be  supplied  by  the 

Southern  Illinois  State  Teachers 
Rules  College. 

(c)  (Contestants  are  to  write  for 
fifteen  minutes  from  copy,  without  interrup¬ 
tion. 

(d)  Work  will  be  graded  according  to  In¬ 
ternational  Rules. 

(e)  The  student  having  the  greatest  num 
ber  of  “net  words”  per  minute  will  be  de¬ 
clared  the  winner. 

(f)  There  will  be  two  tests,  one  for  first 
year,  and  one  for  second-year  students. 

(g)  Suitable  priies  will  be  given  for  first 
and  second  places  in  both  contests. 

2.  Shorthand: 

First-Year  Students: 

(a)  Dictation  will  be  on  business  letters. 

(b)  Sixty  words  per  minute  will  be  the  rate 
of  speed  dictated. 

(c)  Forty-five  minutes  will  be  the  time 
limit  for  transcribing. 

(d)  Each  article  will  be  approximately  300 
words  in  length. 

Second-Year  Students: 

(a)  Dictation  will  be  on  business  letters  or 
literary  matter  or  both. 

(b)  One  hundred  ten  words  per  minute 
will  be  the  rate  of  speed  dictated. 


(c)  Forty-five  minutes  will  be  the  time 
limit  for  transcribing. 

(d)  Each  article  dictated  will  be  approx¬ 
imately  300  words  in  length. 

General  (for  both  -first-  and  second-year  stu¬ 
dents)  : 

(a)  Bring  your  individual  notebook. 

(b)  Transcription  may  be  written  out  by 
hand  or  typewritten. 

(c)  Students  showing  the  greatest  accu¬ 
racy  in  transcription  will  be  declared  win 
ners. 

(d)  Suitable  prizes  will  be  given  for  first 
and  second  places  in  both  contests. 

3.  Cost: 

To  help  to  defray  some  of  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  contest,  an  entry  fee  of 
50c  is  asked  from  each  contestant  in  each 
event.  This  should  be  sent  by  check  or 
_P.  O.  Money  Order  together  with  Form  No.  2 
not  later  than  March  15. 

4.  Penmanship: 

This  contest  will  be  a  school  affair  and  in 
no  way  individual.  The  plan  is  for  each 
student  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  to 
write  a  page  of  matter  to  be  sent  out  about 
March  15.  Each  page  to  be  written  in  his 
best  penmanship  and  to  show  at  top  the 
grade  and  name  of  writer.  Do  not  choose 
certain  good  writers  from  each  of  the  grades 
and  submit  their  papers,  but  submit  one 
specimen  from  each  student  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  Use  paper  the  size  of 
the  Palmer  “Regular”  paper. 

All  specimens  should  be  delivered  to  the 
Contest  Manager  not  later  than  March  27, 
1924. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Davis,  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Office,  A.  N.  Palmer  Company,  will  select 
the  winners.  First  and  second  prizes  will 
be  awarded. 

Application  form  (Form  No.  1) 
which  should  be  sent  as  early  in  Febru¬ 
ary  as  possible,  and  Form  No.  2,  for 
formal  entry  in  the  contest,  together 
with  any  inquiries  about  the  contest,  can 
be  had  by  addressing  Mr.  T.  L.  Bryant, 
Contest  Manager.  Carbondale.  Illinoi.s 


Remember — 

285  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
is  now  the  address  of  this  magazine. 
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Drill  in  Shorthand  Teaching 

(Continued  from  page  196) 


indistinct.  Now,  the  principle  of  fo- 
calization  is  the  principle  in  teaching 
which  shows  the  teacher  how  to  bring 
those  things  into  their  proper  focus  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  through  the 
medium  of  drill.  Let  me  quote  from 
Professor'  Bagley  again.  He  says : 
“The  processes  that  are  to  be  made 
habitual  or  automatic  must  first  be 
focalized.” 

Now,  certainly  shorthand  comes  in 
as  one  of  those  processes.  The  sum 
and  substance  of  all  short- 
How  to  hand  teaching  is  to  make 
Do  It  automatic  the  writing  of  these 
signs.  Professor  Bagley  says 
that  we  can  do  that  only  when  we  have 
focalization  of  the  thing  upon  which 
we  are  drilling. 

How  can  we  get  that?  We  can  get 
it  in  several  ways.  Take  the  word- 
signs.  If  you  want  to  have  those 
focalized  there  should  be  some  explana¬ 
tion  given,  some  connection  given,  of 
the  wordsign  in  its  shorthand  form,  by 
the  teacher;  that  is,  some  explanation 
of  its  relation  to  the  longhand  word, 
and  the  elements  chosen  from  the 
longhand  word  to  represent  the  short¬ 
hand  outline.  Sometimes  you  should 
give  the  reason  why  the  wordsign 
takes  a  particular  form  and  another 
one  with  apparently  the  same  sequence 
of  consonants  takes  a  different  form. 
The  first  step  in  focalization  for  the 
pupil  is  to  study  the  reason  under¬ 
lying  the  shorthand  form.  Another 
step  is  to  make  the  association  of  that 
form  with  some  other  form  or  with 
the  word  itself.  In  the  initial  teaching 
of  the  consonants,  it  has  always  been 
the  practice  of  teachers  to  show  some 
connection  between  the  signs  for  the 


consonants  and  the  longhand  forms,  as 
an  aid  in  memory.  That  is  a  step  in 
focalization. 

In  teaching  some  of  the  new  prin¬ 
ciples  in  shorthand,  we  must  do  what¬ 
ever  we  can  to  bring  the  principle 
definitely  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
and  have  him  concentrate  on  it  by  a 
series  of  questions.  We  can  do  it  by 
asking,  “What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
statement?”  “Can  you  apply  this 
principle?”  and  so  on. 

Another  method  of  focalizing  is  to 
take  an  outline  that  we  want  to  teach 
the  pupil,  and  make  it  three  times, 
four  times,  or  ten  times  its  size  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  particular  twist 
or  curve  or  turn  that  we  are  trying  to 
in^press  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil, 
and  that  crowds  into  his  consciousness 
and  crowds  out  everything  else.  By 
putting  things  in  a  snappy,  unusual 
way,  you  will  crowd  out  all  distracting 
things  and  help  him  to  concentrate 
on  it. 

When  we  organize  a  drill  we  must 
have  in  mind  not  only  motivation,  but 
focalization  as  well. 

Now  to  the  practical  application  of 
this  principle.  Suppose  that  we  have 
taught  one  of  these 
How  to  Drill  simple  exercises,  say. 
Your  Students  in  the  first  lesson. 

Take  “The  circle  is 
written  on  the  inside  of  curves  and 
on  the  outside  of  angles.”  In  order  to 
teach  that,  we  will  take  one  thing  at  a 
time.  That  helps  them  to  concentrate 
on  it,  simplifies  it  instead  of  giving  the 
rule  in  its  combined  form  as  it  is  given 
in  the  Manual.  I  teach  it  that  the 
“circle  is  written  on  the  inside  of 
curves.”  Going  to  the  blackboard,  we 
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may  illustrate  the  various  principles 
there.  The  words  given  are  “key,”  and 
so  on.  We  write  those  words  for  the 
student  and  put  in  the  proper  points. 
Now,  that  is  not  satisfactory.  We 
must  show  them  what  is  meant  by  in¬ 
side  the  curve.  Inside  the  curve  means 
that  this  curve  (illustrating)  has  an 
inside  and  an  outside.  The  inside  can 
be  shown  by  completing  the  circle  (il¬ 
lustrating).  Anything  which  appears 
on  the  outside  of  the  circle,  in  writing 
a  corribination  like  that,  for  example 
(illustrating),  is  outside.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  inside  and  the  outside 
must  be  made  perfectly  clear  before 
the  rule  can  be  thoroughly  understood. 
This  stroke  (illustrating)  gives  a  circle 
inside  the  curve. 

After  explaining  and  illustrating 
that,  we  should  not  be  satisfied  until 
we  give  a  number  of  words, 
Practice  having  explained  them  first 
in  Class  at  the  blackboard  and  then 
having  the  pupils  write  them. 
We  take  the  word  “eke.”  Then  we 
take  the  next  word  and  write  it,  “eel.” 
(Illustrating.)  Everybody  writes.  We 
go  along  and  we  write  the  word  “key,” 
and  then  we  review  those  three.  We 
write  the  word  “eke”  again,  so  that  the 
student  doesn’t  have  to  guess  at  it;  he 
writes  it  with  no  uncertainty,  and  we 
practice  it  over,  having  the  correct 
form.  Now,  that  is  the  thing  which  to 
young  teachers,  inexperienced  teachers 
of  shorthand,  seems  a  waste  of  time.  It 
seems  perfectly  obvious  to  them  that  if 
they,  get  up  and  show  the  word  “eke,” 
the  pupil  will  never  forget  it  and  will 
never  make  a  mistake  on  it,  and  it  seems 
such  a  useless  waste  of  time  to  practice 
this  word.  That  is  where  the  mistake 
is  made.  You  take  that  word  and  write 
it  over,  write  it  with  the  class,  write  it 
on  the  blackboard  as  they  write  it  at 
their  seats,  and  don’t  be  afraid  of 
wasting  time.  Dictate  it  ten  times  and 


have  them  write  it  carefully  each  time; 
walk  around  and  criticise  their  outlines, 
and  help  them. 

Then  you  come  to  the  second  part  of 
the  work,  the  writing  of  words  with 
that  curve  stroke.  Work  right  up 
through  it.  Take  a  great  number  of 
those  words.  I  repeat  the  word  as  many 
as  fifteen  or  twenty  times,  writing  it 
on  the  blackboard  first,  and  letting  the 
students  write  it,  paying  attention  to 
them  all  the  time,  before  I  undertake 
writing  the  general  exercise. 

Then,  take  the  rule  for  “outside  of 
angles.”  You  illustrate — some  of  the 
class  do  not  know  what  an  angle  is 
when  you  say  the  circle  is  written  out¬ 
side  of  angles.  You  point  out  the  angle. 
You  say,  “Wherever  two  lines  join  like 
this  (illustrating)  an  angle  is  formed.” 
Take  the  word  “team.”  You  put  the 
circle  outside  the  angle.  (Illustrating.) 
Put  it  down  and  let  them  see  the  swing. 
Then  take  the  word  “meet.”  There 
again  you  have  the  circle  outside  the 
angle.  Let  us  write  it.  (Illustrating.) 
Work  through  ten  or  fifteen  of  those 
until  the  pupil  feels  that  he  can  recog¬ 
nize  when  a  circle  is  outside  of  an 
angle. 

Don’t  feel  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time. 
That  is  where  the  repetition  with  atten¬ 
tion  comes  in.  You  cannot 
Drill  on  get  it  in  any  other  way. 
the  Rules  That  is  what  makes  the 
drill  really  valuable,  so 
work  through  your  rules  one  after  an¬ 
other,  letting  the  class  write  those 
things  that  they  know  with  certainty, 
and  when  you  have  done  that,  follow  it 
up  with  a  summary  at  the  end,  with 
your  drill,  and  then  take  up  the  General 
Exercise.  You  can  have  it  read  over 
and  then  have  it  practiced.  You  can 
liave  the  students  close  the  book  and 
you  can  then  dictate  the  General  Exer¬ 
cise.  I  think  you  will  get  better  results 
in  this  way.  If  you  have  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand 
now,  try  it  out  during  your  next  lesson. 
Let  them  have  that  drill  which  seems 
so  easy  and  obvious  to  the  teacher  of 
shorthand,  but  which  does  not  seem  so 
unnecessary  to  the  pupil.  Have  them 
write  that  over  again  before  you  take 
the  General  Exercise  and  see  if  you 
don’t  get  better  results.  That  is  the 
first  practical  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  drill. 

In  teaching  a  new  lesson  we  must 
give  the  students  the  opportunity  of 
writing  what  they  know  to  be  correct — 
drilling  on  words  that  are  apparently 
easy  so  that  they  may  get  confidence 
in  the  execution  of  the  outline;  so  as 
to  get  that  interest  in  the  thing  which 
comes  from  writing  with  confidence. 
Then  take  up  the  General  Exercise. 

(To  be  concluded  next  month) 


♦  +  + 

National  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Federation — The  Gregg  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  206) 

well-defined  distinction  between  the 
two.  He  thought  the  surest  way 
to  reach  a  private  secretaryship  was 
by  first  becoming  a  good  stenographer. 
Calling  for  illustration  upon  his  own 
experience  in  stenographic  and  secre¬ 
tarial  work  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  on  his  ob¬ 
servations  during  his  official  life  in 
Washington  and  abroad,  he  stressed 
the  three  absolute  requisites  of  the 
ideal  secretary  as  common  sense,  short¬ 
hand  skill,  and  general  information. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  our  giving 
details  of  the  regular  department  and 
round  table  meetings  in  this  issue.  The 
report  will  be  completed  in  our  March 
number. 


Experiment  to  Establish  Standards 
for  Elementary  Shorthand 

(Continued  f''om  page  224) 

vocabulary.  Care  has  teen  taken  to 
introduce  no  words  that  have  not  al¬ 
ready  appeared  in  the  Manual  and 
received,  presumably,  analysis  and 
drill.  If  you  will  write  this  article 
through  in ,  shorthand,  you  will  find  the 
outlines  extremely  easy  of  execution. 
Yet  the  dictator  slowed  the  rate  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  dictating  two  to 
twenty  words  more  slowly  than  Part 
One.  This  shows  that  the  teacher’s 
mind  balked  at  the  difficult  words. 
Even  with  the  slow  rate  of  dictation 
there  were  many  omissions  and  substitu¬ 
tions,  showing  that  the  student-mind 
also  balks  at  the  unfamiliar.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  offers  an  excellent  training  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  up  a  good  rate  of  speed 
within  the  limits  of  a  week,  after  it  has 
been  used  as  a  test.  Dictate  it  once  a 
day,  increasing  speed  with  each  dicta¬ 
tion.  On  the  fifth  day  hold  the  class  to 
a  transcription  without  any  preliminary 
announcement  that  this  is  to  be  done. 
Allowing  four  minutes  a  day  for  dicta¬ 
tion  and  fifteen  minutes  for  transcrip¬ 
tion,  this  will  consume  only  thirty-five 
minutes  of  the  week’s  allotment. 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


Program  for  March  New  York 
G.  S.  T.  A.  Meeting 

( Continued  from  page  210) 

the  schools  of  New  York — at  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  special  classes  at 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
etc. — will  add  particular  interest  to  the 
teachers  of  New  York  and  those  who 
are  contemplating  entering  the  New 
York  City  schools. 

It’s  simple  to  join.  Just  send  a  dol¬ 
lar  bill  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  A. 
Bowie,  285  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 
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DICTATION  MATERIAL  0 


I 


to  Shorthand  Plates  in 

The  GREGG  WRITER 


Lesson  I 
WORDS 

Allay,  daddy,  Gaelic,  tame,  treadle, 
grin,  glee,  caked,  ragged,  nicknack, 
rickety,  meal,  knell,  gag,  dean,  drill, 
tricky,  tag,  hectic,  elite,  needle.  (21) 

SENTENCES 

Can  he  get  me  a  ticket  at  the  gate? 

I  will  take  the  train  at  Alleghany.  Ned 
will  not  drill  the  team  in  the  dell.“ 
Henry  will  get  the  meal  at  the  mill. 
Nellie  would  not  eat  the  cracker.  Daddy 
will  not  take  the  ragged  lad  in  the 
rickety  rig."  The  tricky  lad  gagged 
the  lady. (56) 

Lesson  II 

WORDS 

Flail,  fair,  fat,  grab,  mesh,  leave, 
pla^e,  ridge,  ranch,  shale,  triple, 
varied,  shriek,  paddle,  ravel,  panicky, 
rebel,  packed,  hamper,  image,  catchy, 
midget,  peevish,  cape,  etched,*®  palid. 
(26) 

SENTENCES 

Jimmy  will  be  back  from  the  ranch 
in  half  an  hour.  Eva  packed  the 
fragile  dish  in  the  hamper.  The  vil¬ 
lain  grabbed  the  mesh  bag**  from  the 
lady.  I  believe  it  will  be  a  happy  affair. 
Will  papa  give  me  a  check  before  I 
leave  for  the  village?  Please  have" 
the  cab  ready  for  me.  Mr.  Black  gave 
the  little  lad  an  apple.  (65) 

Lesson  III 

WORDS 

Aurora,  brawn,  bowl,  cloak,  naught, 
dawdle,  florid,  goad,  jolly,  mottle, 
plateau,  tallow,  talker,  pod,  hop,  optic, 
mop,  doe  (dough),  coffer,  abolish, 
grovel,  maudlin,  lotto. (23) 


SENTENCES 

Cora  bought  a  doll  at  the  show.  Our 
friend  will  follow  him  all  day.  The 
company  will  put  all  of  our  coal  on  the 
dock.*®  The  judge  would  not  parole 
the  rogue.  Will  Joe  follow  him  be¬ 
yond  the  dock  in  Claude’s  rowboat? 
It  will  be  very  hot  if  I  get"  far  from 
the  door.  He  told  her  he  would  not 
publish  the  letter.  (63) 

Lesson  IV 

WORDS 

Blood,  brook,  canoe,  dwelt,  wary, 
flood,  gateway,  gloom,  shuck,  muck, 
honeyed,  obloquy,  pluck,  rub,  pull,  wolf, 
witch,  wheelbarrow,  shampoo,  troupe, 
Quaker,  nut,  quote,  shuffle,  hump,*® 
hillock.  (26) 

SENTENCES 

The  troop  caught  the  wolf  by  the 
lagoon.  You  can  put  the  canoe  in  the 
brook.  Where  will  you  move  after 
the  flood?  The  plucky*®  lad  shook  the 
rug.  May  we  have  a  letter  from  you? 
Stirely  you  cannot  do  all  the  work 
alone.  We  will  look  all  day  for"  the 
duck  the  crook  took  whpn  he  broke  the 
roof  on  the  coop.  (63) 

Lesson  V 

WORDS 

Slab,  snag,  sad,  soft,  toss,  tooth,  un¬ 
gainly,  thrill,  whittlings,  zenith,  vaca¬ 
tion,  string,  species.  Swede,  precious, 
noose,  affix,  concession,  enrage,  doze, 
embarrass,  easily,  donkey,  exaction, 
crustily,*®  casket,  collapse.  (27) 

SENTENCES 

He  said  his  business  would  soon  pay 
him  well.  We  inclose  a  list  of  the 
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goods  we  can  ship  you  early  next  week. 
Is  there”  any  need  for  such  a  scheme? 
You  must  sell  as  much  of  this  lot  as 
you  can.  We  desire  Clarence  to  take 
this  course.  There“  was  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow  in  the  East.  They  say  that 
zero  weather  will  follow.  (66) 

Lesson  VI 

WORDS 

Assize,  avow,  cube,  broil,  diary, 
dahlia,  creator,  embryo,  hyena,  hysteria, 
heroine,  nausea,  prime,  puny,  spoil, 
shadowy,  trio,  trite,  pirate,  rouse,  pew, 
scowl,  convoy,  chaos,  opiate,”  hive, 
joys,  knife.  (28) 

SENTENCES 

Will  you  allow  me  to  use  this  wire 
for  my  radio?  Where  can  I  find  a 
knife?  How  long  will  it  take  you  to 
fill”  the  new  silo?  He  was  on  the 
right  side  of  the  pile  driver  when  the 
trolley-wire  broke.  Noah  will  hive  the 
bees.  You  must”  be  cautious  not  to 
spoil  the  puny  lad.  Silas  is  now  in  his 
prime,  a  fine  upright  athlete.  (68) 

Lesson  VII 

WORDS 

Automaton,  abscess,  addendum,  acid¬ 
ity,  ditto,  bulletin,  clemency,  defend, 
dainty,  demean,  donned,  hinted,  entice, 
pageantry,  nominative,  midland,  retain, 
wedded,  wintry,  entity,  grained,  indent, 
foxes,  vases.  (24) 

SENTENCES 

Between  you  and  me  this  is  a  very 
fine  matinee.  The  dainty  little  woman 
could  not  help  the  seaman.  I  will  de¬ 
fend  the  gifted  youth,”  and  I  believe 
the  judge  will  grant  him  clemency. 
This  stand  is  made  of  grained  wood. 
He  was  seated  by  the  road,  reading  the 
bulletin.”  Where  can  I  obtain  a  coat 
like  this  one  lined  with  satin? (62) 

Lesson  VIII 

WORDS 

Adder,  cartoon,  char,  cavern,  Charlie, 
batters,  deserter,  leaders,  sister,  slug¬ 
gard,  servant.  Spartan,  thorn,  thermo¬ 


stat,  sword,  warder,  warfare,  tartly, 
sneer,  ordeal,  hearten,  ascertain,  dor¬ 
mant,  sturdily.  (24) 

SENTENCES 

The  preacher  did  not  like  the  car¬ 
toon.  Do  you  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  agent  and  a  servant?  Will 
you  ascertain  the  standing  of  this” 
firm?  Charles  served  for  thirty  days 
on  the  border.  Be  particular  to  give 
every  detail.  The  guard  denied  having 
seen  him.  For  the  third  course”  the 
Armenian  served  fried  oysters  with 
tartar  sauce.  Will  you  represent  our 
organization  in  this  territory ? (66) 


Doing  the  Little  Things 

By  Annabel  Crum 

Is  there  any  life  that  is  not  made  up 
of  little  things?  Any  important  event 
that  is  not  the  result  of  little  things? 
Any  calling”  worth  while  where  the 
little  things  do  not  become  the  big 
things?  The  world  is  made  up  of  na¬ 
tions  ;  nations  of  homes,  and  the 
homes”  of  “little  things” — just  tiny 
folk — and  one  of  the  world  problems 
to-day  is  how  to  save,  care  for,  and 
train  these  little  ones.  Our”  lives  are 
composed  of  little  things — just  habits 
formed  from  day  to  day.  Minutes  make 
the  years ;  pennies  make  the  dollars, 
and  the  widov/  who’”  gave  only  two 
mites  was  commended  by  the  Saviour 
as  “giving  more  than  all  of  these.”  We 
have  never  thought  of  Watts’s  tea¬ 
kettle  as  being’”  a  large  utensil ;  an  en¬ 
tire  community  has  been  thrown  into 
darkness  by  a  tiny  broken  electric 
switch ;  lives  lost  because  of  a  pin 
scratch,  and’”  a  world  thrown  into  an 
awful  war  on  account  of  a  little  thing. 

And  nowhere,  I  think,  do  the  little 
things  count  for  more  than'”  in  the 
business  office.  Suppose  a  certain  com¬ 
mercial  paper,  which  we  will  call  a 
note — not  more  than  four  by  six  inches 
in  size,  were”*  lost  or  accidentally  de¬ 
stroyed.  Could  we  be  sure  the  debtor 
would  be  honest  enough  to  pay  the 
amount?  Or,  suppose  that  one  forgot 
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to  lock**  the  safe,  and  money,  or  pa¬ 
pers  more  valuable,  were  stolen?  Or 
that  one  omitted  the  little  word  “not” 
in  a  shorthand  transcription,  what 
might  be**  the  result? 

Once  I  knew  of  a  big  business  deal 
being  lost  just  because  a  girl  failed  to 
g^asp  an  opportunity  which  came 
through  a”*  telephone  call,  and  I  think 
few  girls  would  believe  they  did  not 
fully  understand  every  detail  of  the 
art  of  telephone  conversation.  I  knew 
of*®  an  application  letter  which  failed 
because  of  the  salutation :  “My  dear 
^ir”;  another  position  lost  just  on  ac¬ 
count  of  “a  stick  of  chewing  gum.” 
Indeed,**  I  am  reminded  right  here  of 
a  sentence  in  our  Gregg  Manual : — 
“Silence  about  the  details  of  your  office 
work  is  a  virtue.  The  repetition**  of 
an  innocent  remark  has  often  caused 
the  failure  of  an  important  business 
deal.”  Tanner  says  in  his  essay  on 
“little  things,” — “It  is  the**  little  things 
that  count — the  satisfaction  of  climbing 
Mount  Olympus  is  a  poor  sort  of  ac¬ 
complishment  if  the  scores  and  scores 
of  pleasant  details  which**  wait  upon 
success  be  absent.” 

In  my  “Independent  Woman”  Miss 
Elizabeth  Toombs  mentions  the  clear, 
confident  way  in  which  Viscountess 
Rhondda,  of  England,  signs  her®* 
name.  Lady  Rhondda  is  perhaps  the 
most  influential  business  woman  in 
Elngland.  She  is  undoubtedly  the  best- 
known  English  woman  in  the  entire 
business  world.  For®*  that  reason  she 
might  afford  to  be  careless  in  affixing 
her  signature  if  she  wanted  to,  but  she 
takes  no  risks. — How  many  of  us®’*  are 
^ilty  of  writing  for  information,  which 
in  all  likelihood  benefits  us  alone,  for¬ 
getting  the  little  thing  of  signing  our 
names  plainly,  or  of  inclosing**  a 
stamped  envelope? 

Truly,  I  am  surprised  that  any  girl 
should  fail  to  qualify  for  a  stenographer 
or  private  secretary  from  lack  of 
understanding  the**  importance  of 
little  things,  because,  foolish  or  wise, 
we  cannot  deny  that  we  are  unpardon¬ 
able  sticklers  for  the  observance  of 
little  things.  Would  not  many**  of  us 


remember  that  a  man  did  not  lift  his 
hat  to  us  on  the  street,  longer  than  we 
would  the  fact  that  he  did*’*  not  pay 
his  debts?  Would  not  many  of  us 
excuse  profanity  easier  than  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  rescue  a  dropped  handkerchief? 
or  pardon  lax  morals  quicker**®  than  a 
young  man’s  entering  a  door  when  we 
knew  we  should  have  been  allowed  to 
enter  first?  I  hope  I  have  exagger¬ 
ated,  but  we**  have  a  subject  at  least 
worth  thinking  about. 

Any  business  man  or  woman  knows 
that  the  routine  of  a  business  day  is 
made  up  of®*  little  things.  Just  one  of 
these  little  things  neglected  or  poorly 
done  may  prove  to  be  the  “open  switch 
which  wrecks  the  entire  train.”  And*’* 
yet  we  will  apologetically  explain :  “It 
was  such  a  little  thing;  I  didn’t  think,”  | 
an  excuse  which  no  intelligent  man  or  ; 

woman  in  the  world’*  to-day  has  any  i 

right  to  make.  Why  don’t  we  think?  i 
Animals  think;  some  psychologists  even 
maintaining  they  reason. 

Let  us  think!  Even  if  we  find’*  it 
necessary  to  stop  in  our  mad  rush  to 
get  a  certain  amount  done  in  one  of 
our  modern  business  days,  let  us  re¬ 
member  that’*  efficiency  is  “accom¬ 
plishing  a  given  task  in  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  time;  with  the  least  possible  ex¬ 
pense;  in  the  best  possible  way.”  Our 
bosses  want  a”*  reasonable  amount  of 
speed,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  fe 
that  they  do  not  want  us  to  waste  time  •  f 
watching  the  clock,  but  first  of**®  all,  f 
they  want  their  work  done  well.  r 

None  would  pose  as  a  perfect  human 
being.  Roosevelt  once  said  :  “Show  me  j 
the  man  who  makes  no**  mistakes,  and  ! 

I  will  show  you  a  man  who  never  does 
anything.”  I  make  blunders.  But  let 
us  try  our  level  best  not  to  make**  the 
same  one  the  second  time,  for,  if  we 
use  our  mistakes  in  the  right  way,  we 
may  profit  by  them. — But  he  is  a*™ 
wiser  man  who  profits  by  the  mistakes 
of  others. 

To  be  crushed  by  a  big  misfortune 
is  natural,  but  to  succumb  to  a  trifle 
is**  humiliating,  and  should  never  be 
the_  mistake  of  an  all-round  well- 
trained,  level-headed,  man  or  woman  of 
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to-day.  We  can  become  well-poised** 
by  becoming  well-trained.  Let  us  train 
ourselves  to  take  care  of  the  “little 
things”  WELL.  (941) 


Business  Correspondence 

Sales  Letters  to  Customers 

{.From  Gardner’s  Constructive  Dictation, 
Page  i68,  Letters  5  and  61 

Mr.  I.  J.  Shumway, 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  we 
are  forwarding  our  booklet  “Table 
Glass,”  and  we  trust  that  you*  will  find 
therein  a  few  helpful  suggestions. 
Should  you  be  interested  in  purchasing 
Heisey’s  Glassware,  we  take  pleasure 
in  referring  you  to  J.  F.  Schadauer*  & 
Company  of  your  city,  through  whom 
we  feel  sure  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  our  goods. 

In  case  you  are  unable  to*  obtain 
what  you  desire  from  them  in  Heisey’s 
Glassware,  let  us  know.  We  shall  be 
most  happy  to  ship  direct  from  the  fac¬ 
tory,  as  we‘”  spare  no  efforts  in  supply¬ 
ing  our  friends. 

Yours  very  truly,  (110) 

Mr.  Walter  Grobben, 

334  Wisconsin  Street, 

Somerville,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Sir : 

Your  recent  request  for  our  “Modern 
Plumbing’’  booklet  indicated  that  you 
were*  considering  the  purchase  of 
plumbing  equipment. 

Did  you  find  fixtures  in  “Modern 
Plumbing”  suitable  to  your  require¬ 
ments? 

Perhaps  you  would  like  us  to  suggest 
fixtures**  best  suited  to  your  purpose — 
to  tell  you  why  certain  designs  and  ma¬ 
terials  are  more  desirable  than  others 
in  some  places,  or  other  details  that* 
may  not  be  clear  to  you. 

Any  information  you  may  care  to 
give  us  concerning  your  present  plans 
will  be  much  appreciated. 

Yours  very  truly,  (100) 


P.  S. — If  you  have  already  made  your 
selection,  we  suggest  that  you  send  us 
a  list  of  the  plate  numbers  and  the 
name  and^“  address  of  your  plumber 
so  that  we  may  quote  him  our  lowest 
trade  prices  on  your  requirements.  (142) 


The  Boy  Who  Says  "We" 

By  John  Blake 

From  the  "Glasgow  Daily  Record" 

Don’t  laugh  at  the  boy  who  says 
“we”  when  referring  to  the  concern  he 
works  for. 

His  job  may  be  merely  to  sweep  out 
and*  take  care  of  the  waste-paper 
basket.  But  if  he  begins  to  look  upon 
the  concern  as  his  concern,  and  to 
think  that  he  is*®  a  part  of  it,  he  is 
pretty  sure  to  get  along. 

One  of  the  things  that  helps  any  or¬ 
ganization  to  succeed  is  the  sense  of* 
proprietorship  felt  by  the  men  who  are 
working  for  it. 

The  office  boy  in  a  bank  who  goes 
out  and  talks  largely  of  the  size'®®  of 
the  bank  and  the  vast  good  it  i.'  doing 
in  the  commercial  community  may  be 
a  director  of  the  bank  some  day. 

The  office'*  boy  who  doesn’t  know 
what  the  bank  is  for,  or  hasn’t  any  idea 
whether  it  is  a  big  or  a  little  one,  will 
never  get'*®  anywhere. 

If  you  are  working  for  a  concern, 
big  or  little,  don’t  be  afraid  to  regard 
it  as  your  own,  or  at  least  as  partly”* 
your  own,  as  long  as  you  work  for  it. 

You  are  a  sharer  in  the  profits  at 
least  as  far  as  your  salary  is  con¬ 
cerned.*®  And  if  it  is  a  well-managed 
institution  you  are  a  sharer  in  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  promotion  its  expansion 
will  bring. 

Look  on  it  as**  your  own,  think  about 
it  as  your  own,  and  work  for  it  as  your 
own  as  long  as  you  are  there. 

If  you  discover  that**®  this  isn’t  going 
to  do  any  good — that  you  can  never  pos¬ 
sibly  rise  in  it — the  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  keep  your  eyes*’*  open  for  another 
job,  and  take  it  as  quickly  as  it  offers. 
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even  though  you  have  to  accept  smaller 
pay  from  the  first. 

Remember  that”*  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  employer  and  employee  are  never 
forced.  You  can  leave.  And  if  you 
think  your  employer,  whether  individual 
or  corporate,  is  using  you*”  only  to 
wring  profits  out  of  you,  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  get  a  new  employer. 

Choose  a  business,  if  you  can,  that*” 
you  can  be  proud  of— one  that  you 
would  like  to  own.  Then,  if  you  act  as 
if  you  did  own  it,  you  may  do*’*  so 
some  day.  (378) 

The  Open  Hearth 

A  Story  of  Pete  of  the  Steel  Mills  and 
His  Fellow  Workmen 
By  Herschel  S.  Hall 

(Reprinted  in  Shorthand  from  April,  1919, 
Scribner’s,  by  special  permission  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers) 

(Copyright,  1919,  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons) 
(Continued  from  the  January  issue) 

Number  Ten  melted  “soft”  that  day, 
and  Pete  could  not  get  the  heat*"*  hot. 
We  pigged  steadily  for  two  hours,  but 
it  remained  cold  and  dead.  We  were 
played  out  when,  about  four  o’clock, 
the  boss  came  up.*”* 

“Why  don’t  you  get  that  heat  out?” 
he  demanded.  “You’ve  been  ten  hours 
on  it  already!”  Pete  made  no  reply. 
“Where’s  a  test-har?”  He***  shoved 
the  test-bar  into  the  bath,  moved  it 
slowly  back  and  forth,  and  withdrew  it. 
“She’s  hot  now!  Take  her  out!” 

Pete  looked  at**”  the  end  of  the  bar. 
It  was  ragged,  not  bitten  off  clean  as 
it  would  have  been  had  the  temperature 
of  the  bath  been  right.**’*  “She’s  a  long 
way  from  bein’  hot,”  he  said,  pointing 
at  the  test-bar. 

“Don’t  you  dispute  me !”  roared  the 
boss.  “If  I  say  she’s**”  hot,  she’s  hot! 
If  I  tell  you  to  take  her  out,  you  take 
her  out!” 

We  took  out  the  heat.  And  a  miser¬ 
able  mess  there**”  was.  It  was  so  cold 
it  froze  up  in  the  tap-hole,  it  froze  up 
in  the  runner,  it  froze  up  in  the  ladle. 


The**”  entire  heat  was  lost.  It  was  an  I 
angry  crew  of  men  that  worked  with  ! 
sledges,  bars,  and  picks  cleaning  up  the 
mess.  I  was  sorry**’®  the  boss  could  not 
know  how  much  that  bunch  of  men 
loved  him. 

I  saw  him  approaching  Pete;  I  saw 
him  shaking  his  clenched  first  ;**”  I 
heard  an  ugly  word ;  the  lie  was  passed, 
a  blow  was  struck,  and  the  long-ex¬ 
pected  fight  was  on. 

Out  on  the  smooth  iron**”  floor,  in 
the  glare  of  the  furnace  flames — some¬ 
one  had  hoisted  the  three  doors  to  the 
top — the  two  enemies  fought  it  out.  | 

They  were**”  giants  in  build,  both  of  f 

them,  muscled  and  thewed  like  gladi-  L 
ators.  It  was  a  brutal,  savage  exhibi-  P 
tion.  Finally,  the  boss  reeled,  dropped 
to  his  knees,”’*  swayed  back  and  forth, 
and  went  down. 

Pete,  having  floored  the  boss,  took  a  I 
bath,  changed  his  clothes,  shook  hands 
all  round,  and  came  seeking**”  me. 
“Well,  buddy.  I’m  off,”  he  chuckled,  | 
peeping  at  me  from  a  chink  in  his 
swollen  face.  “Like  as  not  I’ll 
shuckin’  punkins  up**”  in  Minnesota  this 
time  next  week.  Oh,  no  use  my  trying 
to  stick  it  out  here — you  can’t  stay  here,  ' 
you  know,  when  you’ve  had*®”  a  go  with 
the  boss.  So  long!” 

I  did  not  go  to  work  the  next  day, 
nor  the  next.  I  was  deliberating 
whether  I  would”’*  go  back  at  all,  the 
morning  of  the  third  day,  when  the 
“maid  of  all  work”  came  looking:  for  | 
me.  “Pete  wants  you  to  come**”  to 
work,”  he  announced. 

“Pete?”  I  said,  wondering  what  he 
meant. 

“You  said  it!  Pete’s  boss  now!” 

“No!” 

“Yes!  Oh,  the  super,  he  ain’t  I 
blind,*®”  he  ain’t!  He  knowed  what  ' 
was  goin’  on,  he  did,  and  it  didn’t  take 
him  long  to  fix  him  when  he’d  heerd 
the  peticlars.  I’ll*®”  tell  Pete  you’ll  be 
cornin’  along  soon.”  And  Mike  de¬ 
parted. 

I  went  back  and  resumed  my  old 
position  on  Number  Three,  with  John 
Yakabowski,  a**’*  Pole.  Yakabowski 
was  an  exceptionally  able  furnace-man 
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and  an  agreeable  fellow-workman. 
There  was  great  rejoicing  all  over  the 
plant  because  our  old  boss’"®*  was  out, 
and  there  was  general  satisfaction  over 
Pete’s  appointment  to  his  place.  This 
feeling  among  the  men  was  soon  re¬ 
flected  in  the  output  of"“  the  furnaces 
— our  tonnage  showed  a  steady  increase. 

Pete  was  nervous  and  ill  at  ease  for 
a  few  weeks.  To  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  that  go*’’®  with  the  foremanship 
of  an  open-hearth  plant  the  size  of  that 
one  was  almost  too  much  for  him.  He 
was  afraid  he  would  make*”*  some  mis¬ 
take  that  would  show  him  to  be  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  trust  the  superintendent 
had  placed  in  him. 

“No  education — that’s  where  I’m 
weak !’’  he**®*  said  to  me  in  one  of  our 
confidential  chats.  “Can’t  write,  can’t 
figger,  can’t  talk — don’t  know  nothin’! 
It’s  embarrassin’ !  The  super  tells  me 
to**“  use  two  thousand  of  manganese  on 
a  hundred  -  and  -  fifty  -  thousand-pound 
charge.  That’s  easy — I  just  tell  a 
hunky  to  wheel  in  two  thousand.**^  But 
s’pose  that  lunk-head  out  in  them  scales 
goes  wrong  and  charges  in  a  hundred 
and  sixty-five  thousand  pounds  and 
doesn’t  tell  me**’*  until  ten  minutes  be¬ 
fore  we’re  ready  to  tap — how  am  I 
goin’  to  figger  how  much  more  man¬ 
ganese  to  put  in?  Or  when  the**®®  chief 
clerk  writes  me  a  nice  letter,  requestin’ 
a  statement  showin’  how  many  of  my 
men  have  more  than  ten  children,  how 
many  of  ’em**”  can  read  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  and  how  many  of 
’em  eat  oatmeal  for  breakfast,  why.  I’m 
up  against  it,  I  tell  you !  No  educa¬ 
tion  !**“  I  reckon  I  ought  never  to’ve 
left  the  farm.  Hey,  buddy?” 

I  understood  Pete’s  gentle  hint,  and 
I  took  care  of  his  clerical  work,  writ¬ 
ing*®”  what  few  letters  he  had  to  send 
out.  making  up  his  statements,  doing  his 
calculating,  and  so  forth. 

Six  months  passed.  Pete  had  “made 
good.”*®®®  The  management  was  highly 
pleased  with  him  as  a  melter.  Success 
had  come  to  me,  too,  in  a  modest  way — 
I  had  been  given  a*®”  furnace — I  was 
now  a  “first  helper.”  It  was  about  the 
time  I  took  the  furnace  that  I  began 


to  notice  a  falling  off  in*®*®  the  number 
of  requests  from  Pete  for  assistance. 

I  thought  little  of  it,  supposing  that  he 
was  getting  his  work  done  by  one  of 
the*®”  weighers.  But  one  night  when 
there  was  a  lull  in  operations  and  I 
went  down  to  his  office  to  have  a  chat 
with  him,  I**®*  found  him  seated  at  his 
little  desk  poring  over  an  arithmetic. 
Scattered  about  in  front  of  him  were 
a  number  of  sheets  of  paper  covered*”* 
with  figures.  He  looked  up  at  me  and 
grinned  in  a  rather  shamefaced  man¬ 
ner. 

“Oh,  that’s  it,  is  it?”  I  said.  “Now 
I  understand  why**®*  I  am  no  longer  of 
any  use  to  the  boss!” 

“Well,  I  just  had  to  do  somethin’,” 
he  laughed.  “Couldn’t  afford  to  go 
right  on*‘”  bein’  an  ignoramus  all  the 
time.” 

“Are  you  studying  it  out  alone?” 

“You  bet  I  ain’t  1  I’d  never  get  there 
if  I  was!  I’ve  got**®*  a  teacher,  a  pri¬ 
vate  teacher.  Swell,  eh?  He  comes 
every  other  night,  when  I’m  workin’ 
days,  and  every  other  afternoon,  when 
I’m  workin’  nights.  Gee,*”*  but  I’m  a 
bonehead!  He’s  told  me  so  a  dozen 
times,  but  the  other  day  he  said  he 
thought  I  was  softenin’  up  a  bit.”**** 

Good  old  Pete !  I  left  him  that  night 
with  my  admiration  for  the  man  in¬ 
creased  a  hundred  times. 

Another  six  months  passed,  six 
months  of**”  hard,  grinding,  wearing 
toil,  and  yet  a  six  months  I  look  back 
upon  with  genuine  pleasure.  I  now  had 
the  swing  of  the  work  and**®*  it  came 
easy;  conditions  about  the  plant  under 
Pete’s  supervision  were  ideal ;  I  was 
making  progress  in  the  work  I  had 
adopted ;  we  were  making****  good 
money.  Then  came  the  black  day. 

How  quickly  it  happened !  I  had 
tapped  my  furnace,  and  the  last  of  the 
heat  had  run  into*®*®  the  ladle.  “Hoist 
away!”  I  heard  Pete  shout  to  the 
crane-man.  The  humming  sound  of  the 
crane  motors  getting  into  action  came 
to  my  ears.**”  I  took  a  look  at  my 
roof,  threw  in  a  shovelful  of  spar, 
turned  on  the  gas,  and  walked  toward 
the  rear  of  the  furnace.**®*  The  giant 
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crane  was  groaning  and  whining  as  it 
slowly  lifted  its  eighty-ton  burden  from 
the  pit  where  the  ladle  stood.  It  was 
then***  five  or  six  feet  above  the  pit’s 
bottom.  Pete  was  leaning  over  the 
railing  of  the  platform  directly  in  front 
of  the  rising  ladle. 

Suddenly***®  something  snapped  up 
there  among  the  shafts  and  cables.  I 
saw  two  men  in  the  crane  cab  go 
swarming  up  the  escape-ladder.  I 
saw**'*  the  ladle  drop  as  a  broken  cable 
went  flying  out  of  a  sheave.  A  great 
white  wave  of  steel  washed  over  the 
ladle’s  rim,  and**“  another,  and  an¬ 
other. 

Down  upon  a  shallow  pool  of  water 
that  a  leaking  hose  had  formed,  the 
steel  was  plashed,  and  as  it  struck, 
the***  explosion  came.  I  was  blown 
from  my  feet  and  rolled  along  the  floor. 
The  air  was  filled  with  bits  of  fiery 
steel,  slag,  brick,  and***®  debris  of  all 
kinds.  I  crawled  to  shelte*  behind  a 
column  and  there  beat  out  the  flames 
that  were  burning  my  clothing  in  a 
half*®'°-dozen  places.  Then,  groping 
through  the  pall  of  dust  and  smoke  that 
choked  the  building,  I  went  to  look  for 
Pete. 

Near  the  place  where**®*  I  had  seen 
him  standing  when  the  ladle  fell  I  found 
him.  Two  workmen  who  had  been 
crouching  behind  a  wall  when  the  ex¬ 
plosion  came,***  and  were  unhurt,  were 
tearing  his  burning  clothes  from  his 
seared  and  blackened  body.  Somebody 
brought  a  blanket,  and  we  wrapped  it 
about  him.  We***®  doubted  if  he  lived, 
but  as  we  carried  him  back  I  noted  he 
was  trying  to  speak,  and.  stooping,  I 
caught  the  words :  “Ought  never***  to 
have  left  the  farm,  ought  we?  Hey, 
buddy?’’ 

That  was  the  last  time  I  ever  heard 
Pete  speak.  That  was  the  last  time 
I«o®  gypj.  alive. 

Two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Sitting 
at  the  little  desk  where  I  found  Pete 
that  night  poring  over  his  arithmetic, 
I*'“  have  been  writing  down  my  early 
experiences  in  the  open-hearth.  Here 
comes  Yakabowski  with  a  test,  I  know 


exactly  what  he  will  say:  “Had*’*®  I 
better  give  her  a  dose  of  ore?”  Two 
o’clock  in  the  morning !  The  small  man 
at  the  gate  was  right:  Night-work  is 
no*’*  good! 

I  was  mistaken;  Yakabowski  doesn’t 
ask  his  customary  question.  He  looks 
at  me  curiously.  “You  don’t  look  good, 
boss,”  he  says.  “You  sick,  maybe?”**®® 

Yes,  I’m  sick — I  always  am  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  I’m  on 
the  night  shift.  I  stretch,  I  yawn,  I 
shudder. 

“Ought***  never  to  have  left  the  farm, 
ought  we?  Hey,  Yakabowski?”  I  say 
to  the  big  Pole.  (4841) 

(The  End) 


How  Much  Do  You  Owe 
T  o-Morrow 

7 

(Copyright,  1921,  by  the  ''Glasgow  Daily  Becord") 

Look  over  your  debts  on  your  daily 
balance  sheet. 

How  much  do  you  owe  to-morrow? 

Nothing,  perhaps.  In  which  case  it 
is  a  new  day,*  the  whole  of  which  you 
can  devote  to  work  for  your  future  and 
recreation,  through  which  you  get  en¬ 
joyment  out  of^  life  as  you  go*®  along. 

Perhaps,  again,  you  owe  it  four  or 
five  hours  you  have  borrowed  to-day 
or  last  week,  by  leaving  undone  some 
task  that  must  be*  done  by  six  o’clock 
to-morrow  night. 

Then  either  part  of  the  working  time 
or  part  of  the  recreation  time  is  gone. 
They  must  go  to’®®  pay  the  debt. 

It  is  a  pretty  good  plan  to  keep  square 
with  to-morrow  always. 

It  may  bring  new  tasks  and  new 
uses  for  time’*  that  you  don’t  know 
anything  about. 

It  may  bring  new  opportunities. 

Very  important  things,  with  a  critical 
bearing  on  our  lives,  can  happen  in  a”® 
few  hours,  or  in  a  few  minutes,  for  that 
matter. 

Keep  the  balance  sheet  under  your 
eye  all  the  time. 
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And  if  you  find  to-morrow"*  figures 
as  a  debtor,  pay  it  off  and  do  it  to-day. 

Then  you  won’t  get  out  of  bed  with 
a  load  on  your  mind  in”“  the  morning, 
but  with  an  easy  conscience,  and  a 
feeling  that  you  at  last  are  in  a  position 
to  accomplish  something. (221) 


Help  Yourself  by  Helping  the  House 
By  Elbert  Hubbard 

Little  hotels  often  feature  their 
clerks,  while  small  tailors  proudly  put 
forth  their  cutters.  But  a  big  business 
is  built  by  many  earnest  men  work¬ 
ing”  together  for  a  common  end  and 
aim.  It  is  planned  by  one  man,  but  is 
carried  forward  by  many. 

A  steamship  is  manned  by  a**  crew 
and  no  one  particular  sailor  is  neces¬ 
sary.  You  can  replace  any  man  in  the 
engine  room  of  a  modern  liner  and  she 
will  still”  cross  the  ocean  in  less  than 
six  days. 

In  an  enterprise  that  amounts  to 
anything,  all  transactions  should  be  in 
the  name  of  the  firm,'®*  because  the  firm 
is  more  than  any  one  person  connected 
with  it.  Clerks  or  salesmen  who  have 
private  letterheads  and  ask  customers  to 
send  letters'”  to  them  personally  are 
on  the  wrong  track. 

To  lose  your  identity  in  the  business 
is  one  of  the  penalties  of  working  for 
a  great'**  institution.  Don’t  protest — 
it  is  no  new  thing — all  big  concerns  are 
confronted  by  the  same  situation — get 
in  line !  It  is  a  necessity. 

If"*  you  want  to  do  business  indi¬ 
vidually  and  in  your  own  name,  stay 
in  the  country  or  do  business  for  your¬ 
self.  Peanut-stands  are  individualistic; 
when”®  the  peanut-man  goes  the  stand 
also  croaks.  Successful  corporations 
are  something  else. 

Of  course,  the  excuse  is  that  if  you 
send  me  the  order**  direct,  I,  knowing 
you  and  your  needs,  can  take  much  bet¬ 
ter  care  of  your  wants  than  that  de¬ 
spised  and  intangible  thing  “the  house.’’ 
Besides,  sending”®  it  through  the  Cir¬ 
cumlocution  Office  takes  time. 


First,  long  experience  has  shown  that 
the  “saving  of  time’’  is  exceedingly 
problematic.  For,  while  in  some  in¬ 
stances*'*  a  rush  order  can  be  gotten  off 
the  same  night  by  sending  it  to  an  in¬ 
dividual,  yet  when  your  individual  has 
gone  fishing,  is  at*®"  the  ball-game,  or 
is  sick,  or  else  has  given  up  his  job 
and  gone  with  the  opposition  house, 
there  are  great  and  vexatious  delays,*” 
dire  confusions,  and  a  great  strain  on 
vocabulary.  This  thing  of  a  salesman 
carrying  his  trade  with  him  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  customers  of  the  house**® 
his  personal  property,  is  the  thought  of 
only  two-by-four  men.  A  house  must 
have  a  certain  fixed  policy — a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  square  dealing*'* — otherwise  it 
could  not  exist  at  all.  It  could  not  even 
give  steady  work  and  good  pay  to  the 
men  who  think  it  would  be*®®  only  a 
hole  in  the  ground  without  them. 

In  the  main,  the  policy  of  the  house 
is  right.  Don’t  acquire  the  habit  of 
butting  in’”  with  your  stub-end  of  a  will 
in  opposition  to  the  general  policy  of 
the  house.  To  help  yourself,  get  in 
line  with  your  house,**®  stand  by  it,  take 
pride  in  it,  respect  it,  uphold  it.  and 
regard  its  interest  as  yours.  The  men 
who  do  these  things  become  the*'*  only 
ones  who  are  really  necessary.  They 
are  “top-notchers,”  “hundred-pointers.” 
The  worst  about  the  other  plan  is  thait 
it  ruins  the  man  who*®®  undertakes  it. 
For  a  little  while,  to  do  business  of 
your  owTi  in  the  shadow  of  the  big  one 
is  beautiful — presents,  personal  letters, 
invitations,*”  favors,  is  Mr.  Johnson  in! 
By  and  by  Johnson  gets  chesty,  he  re¬ 
sents  it  when  other  salesmen  wait  on 
his  customers  or  look  after  his**®  mail. 
He  begins  to  plot  for  personal  gain,  and 
the  first  thing  you  know  he  is  a  plain 
grafter  at  loggerheads  with  his  col¬ 
leagues,  with*'*  the  interests  of  the 
house  secondary  to  his  own. 

We  must  grow  towards  the  house 
and  with  it.  not  away  from  it.  Any 
policy  which*®®  lays  an  employee  open  to 
temptation  or  tends  to  turn  his  head, 
causing  him  to  lose  sight  of  his  own 
best  interests,  seizing  at  a*”  small  pres¬ 
ent  betterment  and  losing  the  great  ad- 
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vantage  of  a  life’s  business,  is  bad.  The 
open  cash-drawer,  valuable  goods  lying 
around  not  recorded  or““  inventoried, 
free-and-easy  responsibility,  good- 
enough  plans  and  let-her-go  policies, 
all  tend  to  ruin  men  just  as  surely  as 
do  cigarettes,  booze,"'  pasteboards,  and 
the  races. 

The  man  who  thinks  he  owns  “his 
trade”  and  threatens  to  walk  out  and 
take  other  employees  and  customers 
with  him'®*  is  slated  to  have  his  dream 
come  true.  The  manager  gives  in — 
the  individualist  then  is  sure  he  is  right 
— the  enlarged  ego  grows,  and”®  some 
day  the  house  simply  takes  his  word  for 
it  and  out  he  goes.  The  down-and- 
outer  heads  off  his  mail  at  the  post- 
office'®*  and  for  some  weeks  embar¬ 
rasses  customers,  delays  trade,  and 
more  or  less  confuses  system,  but  a 
month  or  two  smooths  things  out  and  he 
is'™  forgotten  absolutely.  The  steam¬ 
ship  ploughs  right  along. 

Our  egotist  gets  a  new  job  only  to 
do  it  all  over  again  if  he  can.  This 
kind***  of  man  seldom  learns.  When 
he  gets  a  job  he  soon  begins  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  rival  firms  for  a  better  one, 
with  intent  to  take**  his  “good  will” 
along. 

The  blame  should  go  back  to  the  first 
firm  where  he  was  employed  that  al¬ 
lowed  him  a  private  letterhead  and  let*®* 
him  get  filled  with  the  fallacy  that  he 
was  doing  business  on  his  own  account, 
thus  losing  sight  of  the  great  truth  that 
we  win*'®  through  cooperation  and  not 
through  segregation' or  separation.  The 
firm’s  interests  are  yours;  if  you  think 
otherwise  you  are  already  on  the  slide. 

The  only***  man  who  should  be  given 
full  swing  and  unlimited  power  is  the 
one  who  can  neither  resign  nor  run 
away  when  the  crash  comes,  but**  who 
has  to  stick  and  face  the  deficit  and 
shoulder  the  disgrace  of  failure.  All 
who  feel  free  to  hike  whenever  the 
weather  gets  thick*®*  would  do  well  to 
get  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  house. 

The  weak  point  in  Marxian  Socialism 
is  that  it  plans  to  divide*'®  benefits,  but 
does  not  say  who  shall  take  care  of 
deficits.  It  relieves  everybody  of  the 


responsibility  of  failure  and  defeat,  and 
just  remember  this  :'***  unless  somebody 
assumes  the  responsibility  of  defeat 
there  will  be  no  benefits  to  distribute. 
Also  this:  that  the  man  who  is  big 
enough  to  be’**  a  somebody  is  also  will¬ 
ing  to  be  a  nobody.  (1034) 

[Reprinted  by  request  from  the  August,  1918, 
Gregg  Writer} 


A  Real  Estate  Case 

(Continued  from  the  January  issue) 

Q  Had  you  already  a  purchaser  in 
view  for  that  store  property  when  you 
went  to  list**  it? 

A  Well,  I  had  several  buyers.  I  did 
not  have  any  sure  deal  on  but  I  had 
several  prospects. 

Q  You  had  people  on’*®*  the  list  who 
were  anxious  to  buy  that  corner  before 
you  ever  saw  Sheeder?  A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Did  you  have  anybody  on  the  list’*™ 
for  the  vacant  before  you  saw  Sheeder  ? 

A  No,  sir. 

Q  And  who  was  it  that  first  sug¬ 
gested  that  you  sell  the  vacant? 

A  Mr.’***  Sheeder. 

Q  What  did  he  say? 

A  When  I  came  in  I  talked  about  the 
improved  property  and  he  said  that  he 
did  not  want’”  to  sell  it  because  he  has 
got  his  business  there  and  he  intended 
to  stay  there. 

Q  Did  vou  make  him  any  offer  for 
the’*®*  building? 

A  I  did  not  make  any  offers  at  all. 

Q  How  much  had  this  man  who  had 
figured  on  buying  the  building  author¬ 
ized  you’*™  to  offer  for  the  building  ? 

A  Nothing.  He  did  not  authorize  me 
to  offer  anything  for  the  building. 

Q  At  the  time  you  went  to*®*  see 
Sheeder  you  didn’t  know  how  much  this 
purchaser  would  pay  for  the  improved 
property,  did  you?  A  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q  Now*’®  what  did  Mr.  Sheeder  say 
to  you  about  selling  that  vacant,  if  any¬ 
thing  ? 
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A  After  he  got  through  telling  me 
that  he  would  not  sell”“  the  improved 
property  in  spite  of  the  fact  I  told  him 
I  had  some  very  lively  buyers,  he  says, 
“If  you  have  any  buyers  for*®”  vacant, 
I  own  that  stretch  right  next  to  the 
store,’’  and  so  I  listed  it. 

Q  Had  you  ever  spoken  to  Sheeder 
before  that  time?"®* 

A  Before  what  time? 

Q  Before  the  third  of  March. 

A  I  am  not  sure  it  was  the  third  of 
March. 

Q  Had  not  you"*'  talked  to  him  over 
the  telephone  before  you  went  to  see 
him? 

A  I  can’t  remember.  I  probably 
called  him  up  and  made  an  appoint¬ 
ment"*®  with  him.  That  is  my  usual 
way. 

Q  Didn’t  you  call  him  up  and  didn’t 
he  tell  you  to  go  and  see  a  man  by"” 
the  name  of  Watson,  real  estate  agent? 

A  No,  sir. 

Q  You  don’t  recall  that?  A  No,  sir. 

Q  Did  you  ever  go  to  see**®®  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Watson?  A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  How  did  you  learn  Watson’s 
name?  (2217) 

(To  he  continued  next  month) 

Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

HAPPY  DAYS 

“Yes,  Pershing  and  Wilson  are  great 
men,  but  can  you  tell  me  why  Lincoln 
and  Washington  are  the  most  lovable 
characters  is  history?” 

“Yes,  ma’m  ;**  because  they  were  both 
born  on  holidays.”  (32) 

THE  BEST  EVER 

Walker:  “He  made  the  best  after- 
dinner  speech  I  ever  heard.” 

Smith :  “What  did  he  say  ?” 

Walker:  “Waiter,  give  me  the 

check.”  (22) 

HER  DISTINCTION 

A  teacher  asked  her  class  in  spelling 
to  state  the  difference  between  the 


words  “results”  and  “consequences.” 

A  bright  girl  replied,  “Results  are 
what  you**  expect,  and  consequences  are 
what  you  get.”  (32) 

DO 

“How  kind  of  you.”  said  the  girl, 
“to  bring  me  these  lovely  flowers.  They 
are  so  beautiful  and  fresh.  I  think 
there  is  some  dew*'  on  them  yet.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  young  man,  in  great 
embarrassment,  “but  I’m  going  to  pay 
it  off  to-morrow.”  (44) 

NO  EXCUSE 

Helen :  “I  can’t  go  to-night,  my  rub¬ 
bers  leak.” 

Billy :  “Oh,  that’s  all  right,  wear 
pumps  inside.”  (16) 

THE  JOURNEY 

(k)ldfish :  “Guess  I’ll  take  a  trip 
around  the  globe.”  (9) 

NOT  SINGULAR 

“We  won’t  print  any  such  stuff  as 
that !”  said  the  editor  loftily,  as  he 
handed  back  the  manuscript. 

“Well,  you  needn’t  be  so  haughty 
about**  it,”  retorted  the  irregular  con¬ 
tributor;  “you’re  not  the  only  one  who 
won’t  print  it.” (39) 

EDUCATED  DOG 

“Lay  down,  pup.  Lay  down.  That’s 
a  good  doggie.  Lay  down,  I  tell  you.” 

“Mister,  you’ll  have  to  say  ‘Lie 
down.’  He’s  a  Boston  bull.”(25) 


+  +  + 

In  notifying  us  of  a  change  of  ad 
dress,  Miss  Lora  Goodwin,  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  wTites : 

I  do  not  want  to  miss  a  single  number  of 
the  A.  S.  T.  .  .  .  I  am  certainly  glad  that 
the  American  Shorthand  Teacher  was  started 
two  years  ago,  for  I  have  found  it  very  help¬ 
ful.  If  commercial  trechers  are  to  get  pro¬ 
fessional  recognition,  they  will  need  a  maga¬ 
zine  such  at  this  to  bring  them  the  best  that 
is  being  Accomplished  in  their  chosen  held. 


